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Abstract 

The Birmingham University Library contains an early, nine-folio manuscript of the 
Qur’an (ms Mingana Arab. (Isl.) 1572) written in so-called ‘Hijazi’ script. These nine 
folios are from two different original manuscripts, the one represented by two out of 
these nine folios, and the other represented by the other seven. 

In this article we look in detail at both these fragments, especially at the textual and 
spelling variants exhibited and the verse-numbering system(s) employed, and com¬ 
pare these fragments with other early manuscripts, particularly ms Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale, 328a, and ms London, British Library, Or. 2165. In addition to shedding 
light on the nature of the early Syrian reading—which our two fragments appear to 
exemplify—such comparisons suggest that the norms that were later to be consid¬ 
ered standard—including the distinction between what was shadhdh, anomalous or 
non-canonical, and what was not—took some time to develop, and that for some time 
after the acceptance of an “Uthmanic’ text, there was still considerable, and accept¬ 
able, variation at the micro-level of how the skeletal text could, or should, be written 
(particularly in the spelling of long vowels and/or hamza) and how it could, or should, 
be pronounced (particularly with regard to variations in short vowels and/or homo¬ 
graphic consonants). 
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Introduction 1 

In its Mingana Collection of Manuscripts, the Birmingham University Library 
contains an early, nine-folio manuscript of Qur’anic material (ms Mingana 
Arab. (Isl.) 1572) written in so-called ‘Hijazi’ script. 2 These nine folios are from 
two different original manuscripts, the one represented by two out of these 
nine folios, and the other represented by the other seven. 

Recent media interest—and in particular the radiocarbon dating of one 
of them 3 —has highlighted the existence of these fragments, which, although 
known to specialists, have not yet received much attention in the literature. 4 


1 This article is an expanded version of a paper originally presented at ‘The Qur’an: Text, Society 
and Culture', Eighth Biennial Conference on the Qur’an, 7-9 November 2013, SOAS, University 
of London. I am grateful to the organisers of the conference, and in particular Professor 
Muhammad Abdel Haleem, for facilitating all matters to do with the conference. 

2 I am grateful to the staff of the Birmingham University Library for facilitating access to this 
manuscript on numerous visits between 1997 and 2008 and providing digital images of the 
same. The nine plates of the manuscript illustrated herein are reproduced by courtesy of the 
Cadbury Research Library, University of Birmingham. 

3 See, for example, Sean Coughlan, ‘ “Oldest” Koran fragments found in Birmingham University’, 
BBC News, Knowledge economy, 22 July 2015 (http://www.bbc.com/news/business-33436021 
accessed 22 July 2015). Readers interested in the relevance of the radiocarbon dating to the 
findings of this research, whether by way of confirmation or otherwise, are referred to the 
Postscript at the end of this article. 

4 Francois Deroche refers briefly to the present manuscript but seems to link it mistakenly 
with ms Paris 328e rather than Paris 328c (Francois Deroche, La transmission ecrite du Coran 
dans les debuts de l'islam:Le codex Parisino-petropolitanus, Brill: Leiden/Boston, 2009, p. 120, 
n. 31). It is referred to by Gabriel Reynolds (Gabriel Said Reynolds, ‘Introduction: the golden 
age of Qur’anic studies?’, in Gabriel Said Reynolds (ed.), New Perspectives on the Qur'an: The 
Qur'an in its Historical Context. 2, London: Routledge, 2011, pp. 1-21, p. 7) and referenced in 
the same volume, albeit sparingly, by Gerd-Riidiger Puin (Gerd-Riidiger Puin, ‘Vowel letters 
and ortho-epic writing in the Qur’an’, in Reynolds (ed.), New Perspectives, 147-190, esp. 185). 
It is also the main focus of an article by Alba Fedeli, ‘The Provenance of the ms Mingana 
Islamic Arabic 1572: Dispersed Folios from a few Qur’anic Quires’, Manuscripta Orientalia 
17 (2011), pp. 45-56, where she identifies our two fragments with similar fragments in, on 
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In this article we look in detail at both fragments, especially at the textual 
and spelling variants exhibited and the verse numbering system(s) employed, 
and consider them in the light of the two most extensive ‘Hijazi’ fragments that 
are available in published form, ms Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, arabe 328a 
(hereinafter Paris 328a), and ms London, British Library, Or. 2165 (hereinafter 
bl Or. 2165). 5 Such considerations show, firstly, a marked ‘Syrian’ quality to all 
these four fragments; secondly, they indicate that the norms that were later to 
be considered standard took some time to develop, and that for some time after 
the acceptance of an “Uthmanic’ text, there was still considerable, and accept¬ 
able, variation at the micro-level of how the skeletal text could, or should, be 
written (particularly in the spelling of long vowels and/or hamza) and how it 
could, or should, be pronounced (particularly with regard to variations in short 
vowels and/or homographic consonants). 


Description of the Manuscript 

ms Mingana Arab (Isl.) 1572 (hereinafter Mingana 1572) consists of nine parch¬ 
ment folios in vertical format written in ‘Hijazi’ script on pages measuring 
approximately 34 x25.5 cm (height preceding width). Described in the relevant 
catalogue as a ‘fragment of a Kufic Qur’an, written probably in the 8th or gth 
century’, 6 it is readily apparent, from the handwriting styles exhibited and the 
physical nature of the leaves, that these nine folios derive from two different 
original manuscripts, although these two fragments are now bound together 
as one. 


the one hand, Paris (ms Bibliotheque nationale de France, arabe 328c) and, on the other, 
St Petersburg (ms National Library of Russia, Marcel 17) and Doha (ms Museum of Islamic 
Art, 67). It should be noted that ff. 1 and 7 had already been linked with Paris 328c in 
2009 by the Islamic Awareness website (‘Concise List of Arabic Manuscripts of the Qur’an 
Attributable to the First Century Hijra. 3. Hijazi & Kufic Manuscripts of the Qur’an from the 
1st Century Hijra Present in Various Collections’, http://www.islamic-awareness.org/Quran/ 
Text/Mss/hijazi.html accessed on February 4, 2017). 

5 As published in F. Deroche and S. Noja Noseda, Sources de La transmission manuscrite du 
texte coranique. 1. Les manuscrits de style higazl Volume 1. Le manuscrit arabe 328 (a) de La 
Bibliotheque nationale de France (Lesa: Fondazione Ferni Noja Noseda, & Paris: Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, 1998), and Volume 2, tome 1. Le manuscrit Or. 2165 (f r a 6r) (Lesa: 
Fondazione Ferni Noja Noseda, & London: British Library, 2001). 

6 Catalogue of the Mingana collection of manuscripts, now in the possession of the trustees of the 
Woodbroke settlement, Selly Oak, vol. iv, 1-3, Hans L. Gottschalk (and others), Islamic Arabic 
Manuscripts, compiled and edited by Derek Hopwood (Cambridge: Heffer, 1963), p. 1. 
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The larger of the two fragments consists of seven of these nine folios (ff. 2- 
6, 8 and 9). It is clear from their physical state that ff. 2-6 and 8 are from the 
same original manuscript: folios 2 and 8,3 and 6, and 4 and 5 are in fact double 
sheets that are still partially joined together at the spine. The text of folio 9 
is exactly contiguous with that of folio 2 and is in the same handwriting, as 
well as showing similar damage to the inside lower edge: we can safely assume, 
therefore, that it, too, was part of the same original manuscript. 

The other two folios (ff. 1 and 7) share a different, and distinctive, handwrit¬ 
ing style that differentiates them from the previous seven folios, and points to 
the fact that these two folios originally belonged to a second, different mushaf 
It is also noticeable that, whereas the other seven folios show signs of having 
been trimmed on the edges, folios 1 and 7 show no signs of any such trimming. 
One assumes, therefore, that folios 1 and 7 retain their original size while the 
other seven folios were originally slightly larger than they are at present and 
were trimmed at a later stage to make all the folios appear the same size when 
bound together. 

The recent publication of Deroche’s La transmission ecrite du Coran dans les 
debuts de L’islam, with its attendant plates, has enabled a straightforward iden¬ 
tification of these two fragments with two other fragments held in European 
libraries which are obviously from the same original mushaf s. 7 Our smaller 
fragment—ff. 1 and 7—is identical in size and handwriting with m s Paris, arabe 
328c (16 ff., of which f. 72 recto is illustrated in Plate 14 of Deroche’s book), 8 and 
is obviously from the same original mushaf, while the larger fragment—ff. 2-6, 
8 and 9—is clearly from the same original mushaf as ms St Petersburg, Marcel 
17 (18 ff.; ff. 8 verso, 3 verso, and 5 verso illustrated in Plates 26-28 of Deroche’s 
book). 9 From these identifications, it is clear that our two fragments, like the 
Paris fragments described by Deroche, derive from the collections made by 
Jean-Joseph Marcel and Jean-Louis Asselin de Cherville, in the early years of 
the 19th century, from manuscripts which had been deposited in the Mosque 
of ‘Amr in Fustat, Old Cairo. 10 We shall return to the significance of this prove¬ 
nance later. 


7 Francois Deroche, La transmission ecrite du Coran dans les debuts de I'islam: Le codex 
Parisino-petropolitanus, Brill: Leiden/Boston, 2009. This is not the first time this identi¬ 
fication has been made. See also Fedeli, ‘Provenance’, referenced in n. 4 above. 

8 Deroche, Transmission ecrite, pp. 121 (text), 198 (= Plate 14). 

9 Deroche, Transmission ecrite, pp. 122-123 (text), 206-208 (= Plates 26-28). 

10 For the activities of collectors such as Jean-Joseph Marcel (1776-1856) and Jean-Louis 
Asselin, known as Asselin de Cherville (1772-1822), see Deroche, Transmission ecrite, 
pp. 10-16; also, for the attribution of these manuscripts to the Mosque of ‘Amr, ibid., pp. 1- 
2,121-122. 
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As presently bound, the text covered by our nine folios is as follows: 


f. i a : <5.19:191-20:13 
f. i b : <5.20:13-40 
f. 2 a : (5.4:153-163 
f. 2 b : <5.4:163-176 

f. 3 a : Q. 4 :i 76 - 5:5 

f- 3 b : Q- 5 = 5 -i 2 


f. 4 a : (5.5:12-17 

f. 4 b : Q. 5 :i 7-27 
f. 5 a : Q. 6:74-90 
f. 5 b : Q. 6:90-97 
f. 6 a : Q. 6:97-110 
f. 6 b : q. 6:110-122 


f. 7 a : Q.18U7-23 
f. 7 b : Q.i8:23-3i 
f. 8 a : q. 6:122-132 
f. 8 b : (5.6:133-143 
f. g a : Q.4U41-152 
f. g b : Q. 4:129-140. 


Whatever the acquisition history of ms Mingana 1572, one can see that the 
present binding of these nine folios is somewhat idiosyncratic. 11 With regard 
to the smaller, two-folio fragment, one would have expected folios 1 and 7 to 
have been bound in the opposite order, as the text of folio 7 precedes that 
of folio 1. With regard to the larger, seven-folio fragment, the three double 
sheets of ff. 2-6 and 8 are in their correct order (although folio 7 has been 
anomalously sandwiched in between ff. 6 and 8). Furthermore, folio 9, which 
contains the portion of text immediately preceding that of folio 2, should by 
rights have been bound as the first folio of the seven; it should also have been 
bound the other way round, with its present outer edge bound into the spine 
and thus presenting folio g b before folio g a . The text of these seven folios also 
precedes that of the other two folios, so one might have expected the binder 
of the manuscript to have placed the larger fragment first, followed by the two 
folios of the smaller one. The ‘correct’ ordering of each fragment in terms of 
the standard order of the text is thus as follows (with the smaller portion being 
described as Fragment 1 and the larger portion as Fragment 2): 


Fragment 1 Illustration 


f. 7 a : (5.18:17-23 
f. 7 b : (5.18:23-31 
f. i a : (5.19:191-20:13 Plate 1 
f. i b : <5.20:13-40 


11 Fedeli goes into some detail about the manuscript’s more recent acquisition history and 
also its binding (‘Provenance’, pp. 48-50). 
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Fragment 2 

Illustration 

f. g b : Q.4:i2g-i40 

Plate 3 

f. g a : Q.4U41-152 

Plate 4 

f. 2 a : Q.4U53-163 


f. 2 b : Q.4U63-176 

Plate 5 

f. 3 a : (5.4:176-5:5 

Plate 6 

f- 3 b : Q- 5 : 5 -12 


f. 4 a : Q.5:12-17 


f. 4 b : (5.5:17-27 

Plate 7 

f. 5 a : (5.6:74-90 


f. 5 b : Q.6:90-97 

Plate 8 

f. 6 a : Q.6:97-110 

Plate 9 

f. 6 b : q.6:110-122 


f. 8 a : q.6:122-132 


f. 8 b : Q.6U33-143 

Plate 10 


In this article, we examine these two fragments in detail, and show how they 
relate to one another in terms of style, verse-numbering and reading, and how 
these fragments relate in turn to other similar early Qur’anic manuscripts, 
particularly the two most extensive ‘HijazI’ fragments available in published 
form, ms Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, arabe 328a, and ms London, British 
Library, Or. 2165. 


Fragment 1 (ff. 1 and 7) 

Fragment 1 consists, as mentioned, of two partially damaged, but untrimmed, 
folios in vertical format measuring approximately 34 x 25.5 cm (height preced¬ 
ing width). The script is a bold, somewhat angular ‘HijazI’. In these two folios 
there are either 23 or 24 lines to the page (23: ff. r a , r b and 7 b ; 24: f. 7 a ), although 
for the related ms Paris arabe 328c folios, Deroche notes 24 or 25 lines to the 
page. 12 The text, covering part of Surat al-Kahf in one folio (q. 18:17-31; f. 7), and 
the end of Surat Maryam and the beginning of Surat Taha in the other (<5.19:91- 
20:40; f. 1), is written in a dark brown ink, with occasional consonantal pointing 


12 Deroche, Transmission ecrite, p. 121. 
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but no vowel markings. Individual verses are typically marked by clusters of five 
or six dashes (occasionally four) arranged in diagonal rows. 13 Groups of five or 
ten verses are not distinguished in any special way. The half line after the end 
of Surat Maryam is filled in by a cartouche consisting of an elongated oval of 
dashes with a third row inside it. The sura-division itself is marked by three 
wavy lines in red ink, decorated by black dots, that cross the entire page. On 
the inside edge, these lines are developed into a simple flourish. 

Consonantal Pointing 

As noted above, there is occasional consonantal pointing. A survey of the two 
folios revealed the following results, with the figures in brackets showing the 
overall percentage of pointed forms: 

1. Of forty-seven instances of initial ba\ thirty are pointed; of twenty-nine 
instances of medial bd\ twenty-five are pointed; and of nine instances of 
final or independent bd\ all are pointed. (64/85 = 75%.) 

2. Of forty instances of initial Ld\ thirty-two are pointed; of twenty-eight 
instances of medial tdi\ twenty-four are pointed; and of nineteen in¬ 
stances of final or independent Ld‘, seventeen are pointed. (73/87 = 84%.) 

3. Of four instances of initial thd‘, three are pointed; of fourteen instances 
of medial thS (counting two instances where only two dashes have been 
used, namely in al-thard in f. r a , line 16, and kaditk in f. r a , line 18), thirteen 
are pointed; of two instances of a final or independent tha\ both are 
pointed. (18/20 = 90%.) 

4. Of eight instances of initial Jim, six of medial Jim, and one of final/inde¬ 
pendent jim, none are pointed. (0/15 = o%.) 

5. Of thirteen instances of initial kka ’ and five of medial khd\ none are 
pointed; there are no instances of a final or independent kha\ (0/18 = o%.) 

6. Of sixteen instances of independent dkdi, one is pointed; of sixteen in¬ 
stances of the connected form, one is pointed. (2/32 = 6%.) 

7. Of five instances of independent zay, one is pointed; of four instances of 
connected zay, all are pointed. (5/9 = 56%.) 

8. Of four instances of initial skin, none are pointed; of fourteen instances of 
medial skin, two are pointed; the one instance of final shin is unpointed. 
(2/19 = n%.) 


13 Out of 58 verse endings, five dashes are used 38 times (= 66 %); six dashes 17 times (= 29 %), 

and four dashes 3 times (= 5%). 
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9. Of eight instances of the letter dad, one initial, three medial and five 
independent / final, none are pointed. (0/8 = o%.) 

10. Of five instances of the letter zdT, two initial and three medial, none are 
pointed; no final form occurs. (0/5 = o%.) 

11. Of seven instances of initial ghayn, three are pointed; of five instances of 
medial ghayn, two are pointed; there is no instance of final ghayn. (5/12 = 
42%.) 

12. Of fifty instances of fa\ forty initial, eight medial and two final, one 
medial form is pointed ( iqdhiflhi: f. i b , 20); the rest are not. (1/50 = 
2 %.) 

13. Of eleven instances of initial qaf, none are pointed; of twenty-six in¬ 
stances of medial qaf, one is pointed, above the letter ( alqiha : f. i b , 7); of 
five final forms, none are pointed. (1/53 = 2%.) 

14. Of forty instances of initial nun, thirty-four are pointed; of fifty-four in¬ 
stances of medial nun, forty-seven are pointed; of seventy-four instances 
of final or independent nun, none are pointed. (81/168 = 48%. Counting 
only initial and medial nuns gives a figure of 81/94 = 86%.) 

15. Of fifty-two instances of initial yd\ none are pointed; of seventy-two 
instances of medial ya\ one may be pointed ( baynahumd ; f. i a , 15); of 
thirty-eight final forms (excluding allf maqsura), all are written with a 
recurved, unpointed, ‘tail’. (i?/i 62 = o.6%?) 

16. Of the eighteen instances of tcCmarbuta, none are pointed. (0/18 = o%.) 

ft can thus be seen that there is a high incidence of pointing of bd\ td\ thcC 
(75%, 84% and 90% respectively) and of nun in its initial and medial forms 
(86%), whereas yd’ is virtually never pointed (0.6%). The letters zdy (56%) 
and ghayn (42 %) are reasonably frequently pointed, shin (11%), dhal (6 %), fa’ 
(2%) and qaf (2%) far less so, and fun, khd‘, dad, za‘, and ta’ marbuta are not 
marked at all in the present sample. 

Textual Variants 

There are no substantive consonantal variants involving the skeleton of the 
text ( rasm ), nor are any to be expected in these two sections of the text. There 
are, however, some variants involving the pointing of individual letters and the 
indication of long vowels: 

1. The phrase read by the majority as wa-ld yushriku (q.i 8:26; f. 7 b , 7) is 
marked here with two dashes for an initial ta’, thus indicating wa-ld 
tushrlk, which is the reading of fbn ‘Amir (among the Seven), Rawh and 
Zayd from Ya'qub (among the Ten), and al-Mutawwi‘i—ultimately from 
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al-A'mash—and al-Hasan (among the Fourteen). 14 Note that this Id’ is not 
marked in bl Or. 2165, f. 44”, 20. 

2. The word that would normally be read as either tuwa (with or without 
tanwln in non-pausal form) or tlwa (with tanwln in non-pausal form), 15 is 
clearly written here with an alif between the ta : and the waw —although 
the main part of the alif has been erased to leave only the stub joining it to 
the Id, along with an obvious erasure mark and, of course, the necessary 
gap after the alif and before the following waw (<5.20:12; f. i a , 23). Most of 
the verses of this sura rhyme on the vowel a, whether indicated simply by 
an alif, or, more frequently, by a yd indicating an alif maqsura (and thus 
also the possible pronunciation, with imala, of e), but a fair number of 
verses also end in the vowel l, also written, of course, with a yd’. It is thus 
difficult to know whether the word as it was written here was intended 
to be pronounced tawa (or, with imala, tawe) or lawl. This variant with 
the medial alif is not found in the standard literature on the Fourteen 
Readings, 16 but it is mentioned in the literature on the shawadhdh, where 
tawl, with that pronunciation, is given as the reading of—or at least as 
having been read by—al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim (d. 105/723-724), “Isa ibn 
‘Umar’ (i.e. presumably ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thaqafi (d. 149/766), although it 
is conceivable that ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Hamdanl (d. 156 or 150) is intended), 
and ‘Amr ibn Fa’id (d. ?). 17 Al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim is counted as one 


14 Ibn Mujahid, Kitab al-Sab‘a ft l-qira’at, ed. Shawql Dayf, 2nd ed. (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
c. 1980/1401), p. 390; Ibn Mihran, al-Mabsutfil-qira’at al-'ashr, ed. Subay' Hamza HakimI 
(Damascus: Matbu'at Majma‘ al-Lugha al-Arabiyya, c. 1401/1980), p. 277; al-Banna’ [= 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Dimyati], Ithaffudala’ al-basharfil-qira’at al-arba' 1 ashar, ed. 
‘Ali Muhammad al-Dabba‘ (Beirut: Dar al-Nadwa al-Jadlda, n.d.; originally Cairo: Matba'at 
Abd al-Hamid Hanafi, 1359 [1940]) (hereinafter Ithaf), p. 289. 

15 Ibn Mujahid, Sab’a, p. 417; Ibn Mihran, Mabsut, p. 293; Ithaf, p. 302; Abd al-Muta‘al 
Mansur Arafa, al-Rayalun al-’atira, shark mukhtasar al-fawa’id al-mu’tabara fi l-qira’at 
al-shadhdha li-t-arba'a ba’d al-’ashara (Saida/Beirut: Manshurat al-Maktaba al-Asriyya, 
1408/1987) (hereinafter Rayahin), p. 108 ( tuwan : Ibn ‘Amir, Asim, Hamza, al-Kisa’I, Khalaf, 
Ibn Muhaysin; tiwan: al-Hasan, al-A'mash; tuwa: the others). 

16 See n. 15 above. 

17 See Ibn Khalawayhi, Mukhtasar fi shawadhdh al-Qur’an min Kitab al-BadT (Sammlung 
Nichtkanonischer Koranlesarten), ed. G. Bergstrasser (Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, and Cairo: 
al-Matba‘a al-Rahmaniyya, 1934), p. 87 (al-Dahhak and ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar); al-‘UkbarI, I’rab 
al-qira’at al-shawadhdh, ed. Muhammad al-Sayyid Ahmad ‘Azzuz (2 vols., Beirut: Alam al- 
Kutub, 1417/1996), vol. 2, pp. 66-67 (where the editor follows Ibn Khalawayhi in mention¬ 
ing al-Dahhak and ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar); Ibn Jinni, al-Muhtasabfi tabyin shawadhdh al-qira’at 
wa-l-’idah 'anha (2 vols., Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1419/1998), vol. 2, p. 91 (al-Dahhak 
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of the readers of Syria; Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thaqafi and ‘Amr ibn Fa’id are 
both Basrans. 18 Thus the indication from the literature is that tawl was a 
reading known to, or used by, a few individuals in Syria and Iraq (more 
specifically, Basra). Note that in ms bl Or. 2165 (f. 5o b , 23), this word is 
spelled the same way as in the present folios, with what looks like a similar 
attempt to erase the alif. The same spelling is also evident in at least three 
other early manuscripts, one from Cairo (see Plate 2), one presumably 
from Syria and one from the Yemen. 19 We shall return to the possible 
significance of this reading and its provenance later. 


and ‘Amr ibn Fa’id); Husayn ‘Atwan, al-Qira’at al-Qur'aniyya fibilad al-Sham (Beirut: Dar 
al-Jil, 1402/1982), p. 105 (al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim). The identification of ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar as 
‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thaqafi, rather than the Kufan ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Hamadani (d. 156 or 
150; for whom, see Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat al-nihaya fi tabaqat al-qurra’ (Das Biographische 
Lexikon der Koraniehrer), ed. G. Bergstrasser and 0 . Pretzl (2 vols., Leipzig: F.A. Brock- 
haus and Cairo: Matba'at al-Sa‘ada, 1933-1935), vol. 1, pp. 612-613; al-Dhahabi, Ma’rifat al- 
qurra ’ al-kibar, ed. Muhammad Sayyid Jad al-Haqq, 2 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Haditha, 
c. 1431/1979), vol. 1, p. 99), is based on the former’s greater fame and, judging from the index 
to Ibn Khalawayhi’s Mukhtasar, his much more frequent citation as a source of variant 
readings. Jeffery also notes tawl as one of the readings of‘Ikrima (d. ca. 105/723-724), the 
mawla of Ibn ‘Abbas, but cites no source (see Arthur Jeffrey, Materials for the History of 
the Text of the Qur'an, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1936, p. 272). Ibn ‘Abbas’s connections with Basra 
are well-known (he was governor there 36-c. 38/656-c. 658; see L. Veccia Vaglieri, art. 
“Abdallah ibn ‘Abbas’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edition, pp. 40-41) and perhaps bol¬ 
ster the Basran possibilities of this reading. It is also perhaps noteworthy that al-Dahhak 
ibn Muzahim is recorded as having transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas (see Ibn al-Jazari, Ghaya, 
vol. 1, p. 426). 

18 For al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim, who was also the teacher of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik's 
children, see Ibn al-Jazari, Ghaya, vol. 1, p. 337; ‘Atwan, Qira'at, pp. 19, 23-24, 48,103. For 
‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thaqafi, see Ibn al-Jazari, Ghaya, vol. 1, p. 613. For ‘Amr ibn Fa’id, see Ibn 
al-Jazari, Ghaya, vol. 1, p. 602. 

19 (i) Cairo: The ‘Qur’an of ‘Uthman’ at the Al-Hussein Mosque, Cairo, f. 543 a , 5 (Q.20U2). Note 
that the instance of the same word in Q.79U6 (f. i05i b , 9-10), is written in a different, later 
hand and is spelled without an alif. See Plate 2; (ii) Syria?: Universitat Tubingen, ms ma vi 
165, f. i5 a , 15 (http://idb.ub.uni-tuebingen.de/diglit/MaVIi65/oo29?sid= 
78i2b4a7ib3a2a2e6gb923fcfgc94oba accessed 2 September 2015), collected in Damascus 
(see http://www.islamic-awareness.org/Quran/Text/Mss/tubingen.html accessed 2 Sep¬ 
tember 2015) by Johann Gottfried Wetzstein (1815-1905), then Prussian consul in Dam¬ 
ascus; (iii) Yemen: Sanaa, Dar al-Makhtutat, 01-27.1, upper script, f. 8 a , 9 .1 owe knowledge 
of these last two occurrences to Alba Fedeli, ‘Relevance of the Oldest Quranic Manuscripts 
for the Readings Mentioned by Commentaries. A Note on Sura ‘Ta-Ha’ ’, Manuscripta Ori- 
entalia, 15 (2009), pp. 3-9, p. 5 and n. 36 thereto. 
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3. Both fa’s in the word ikhtartuka (Q.2o:i3; f. i a , 23) are pointed, thus indi¬ 
cating the reading of the majority as opposed to that of Hamza (among 
the Seven) and al-Amash (among the Fourteen), who read ikhtarnaka . 20 
Only the first fa’ is pointed in ms bl Or. 2165 (f. 5o b , 23), thus leaving an 
ambiguous reading. 

General Spelling Variations 

1. qdla and associated forms are characteristically spelled without an alif 
(e.g. for qdla: f. i a , 19; f. i b , 5, 7, 8 and 18; for qdlu: f. 7 a , 7 (twice) and 8), 
although in one instance qdlu is spelled with an alif (f. 7 a , 17). 

2. A number of words spelled in the standard Cairene edition of recent 
times with a medial alif are here spelled without one, e.g. (in order of 
occurrence) ayqazan (f. 7 a , 2), dhira’ayhi (f. 7 a , 4), qa’il (f. 7 a , 7), ta’aman 
(f. 7 a , 10), rabi'uhum, sadisufium, thdminuhum (f. 7 a , 19,20 and 21), tumdri 
(f. 7 a , 23), wa-zdadu (f. j b , 4), kitab (f. 7 b , 8), surddiquhd (f. 7 b , 17), yughdthu 
(f. 7 b , 17), shardb (f. 7 b , 18), asawira (f. 7 b , 22), thiyaban (f. 7 b , 22), lisan (f. i b , 

14) , etc. Some other words, however, are spelled with a medial alif, as in 
the Cairene edition, e.g. dhdt (f. 7 a , 3), al-shimdl (f. 7 a , 4), al-sa‘a (f. 7®, 

15) , i ayndka (f. 7 b , 12), kdna (f. 7 b , 14), ndran (f. 7 b , 16), ahdta (f. 7 b , 16), 
etc. 

3. The word shay in is spelled with an alif between the shin and the yd‘ (f. 7 b , 

1). ' 

Note that all these spellings are the same in ms bl Or. 2165, except for the one 
instance noted above of qdlu being spelled with an alif (f. 7®, 17), which, in 
bl Or. 2165, is spelled without an alif Additionally, in our present manuscript, 
ahsdhum is spelled with a tooth for the ya‘ indicating the alif maqsura (f. i®, 3; 
<5.19:94), whereas in bl Or. 2165, there is no tooth, and al-qurdn (f. 1®, 12; (5.20:2) 
is spelled with an alif in our present manuscript, whereas in bl Or. 2165 it is 
without an alif 


20 Ibn Mujahid, al-Sab r a, p. 417; Ibn Mihran, al-Mabsut, pp. 293-294; Ithaf, pp. 303-304. 
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table l Verse-ending variations in fragment r (Surat Taha) 




MS 1572 

Kufa 

Basra 

Damascus 

Hims 

Mecca 

Medina 

1 . 

Taka 

X 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2. 

kathiran 

• 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3- 

fi l-yamm 

• 

X 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X 

4 - 

mahabbatan 

minni 

X 

X 

X 


X 




Verse Numbering 

Of the disputed verse endings in Surat al-Kahf, only two occur in folio 7, namely 
ilia qaltl (q.i 8:2 i; f. 7®, 23), which is not marked here, and dhalika ghadan 
(q. 18:23; f. 7 b , 1), which is marked here, and only enables us to say that the verse- 
numbering system used is not the second Medinan one. As there are no hve- 
or ten-verse markers, nothing else can be determined from this particular folio. 
Folio 1, however, shows the following distinctive verse-endings 21 —or lack of 
them—namely: 

1. Tdhd (q. 2 o:i; f. i a , 11) is not marked as an dya, thus indicating that this 
fragment is not numbered according to the Kufan system. 

2. kathiran (<5.20:33-34) is marked as a verse-ending twice in f. i b , 17, thus 
indicating a system other than that of the Basrans. 

3. fil-yamm (<5.20:39; f. i b , 21) is marked as an dya, this ending being specific 
to the Himsis. 

4. mahabbatan minni (q. 20:39; f- i b > 2 3) is not marked, contrary to the sys¬ 
tems of the Damascenes, Meccans and Medinans. 

It can thus be seen that the verse-numbering indicated by this fragment accords 
with that associated in the literature with the people of Hims, as shown in 
Table 1 above. 


21 All references to verse-endings are taken from the relevant sections of Anton Spitaler, 
Die Verszahlung des Koran nach islamischer Uberlieferung (Munich: C.H. Beck = Sitzungs- 
berichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Ab- 
teilung, Jahrgang 1935, Heft 11). 
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Note that these verse-markings are the same as those in ms bl Or. 2165. 22 

From these limited observations, then, we could reasonably suggest that this 
two-folio fragment has a Himsi, or at least Syrian, provenance: the verse-num¬ 
bering of this fragment accords with that associated with Hirns; two of the three 
variant readings accord with that of the Damascene Ibn ‘Amir (the only Syrian 
among the Fourteen, and therefore the only available category for anything 
Syrian within the Fourteen); and the third is a skadh.dk variant attributed to, 
amongst others, a reader residing in Syria. There seems, therefore, to be an 
overall ‘Syrian’ flavour to this particular fragment, such as was also found to be 
the case with ms Paris BnF 328a and ms London bl Or. 2165. 23 We shall return 
to the significance of this ‘Syrian’ designation and the similarity between these 
manuscripts later. 


Fragment 2 (ff. 2-6, 8 and 9) 


Note: To avoid cumbersome repetition in the detailed discussions below, the 
reader should note that the following folios of this fragment are illustrated 
herein by the following plates: 


Folio g b = Plate 3 
Folio g a = Plate 4 
Folio 2 b = Plate 5 
Folio 3 a = Plate 6 
Folio 4 b = Plate 7 
Folio 5 b = Plate 8 
Folio 6 a = Plate 9 
Folio 8 b = Plate 10. 


Fragment 2, as noted above, consists of seven folios in the same vertical format 
as Fragment 1, but with evidence of trimming at the edges, especially the outer 
side margin and the bottom edge. For this reason it is hard to know what the 
original size might have been, but it seems reasonable to allow that it was at 


22 See Yasin Dutton, ‘Some Notes on the British Library’s ‘‘Oldest Qur’an Manuscript” (Or. 
21.65)', JournalofQur’anic Studies, 6 (2004), pp. 43-71, pp. 60-61. 

23 See Yasin Dutton, ‘An Early Mushaf According to the Reading of Ibn ‘Amir’, Journal of 
Qur’anic Studies, 3:1, (2001), pp. 71-89; idem, ‘Some Notes'; Intisar Rabb, ‘Non-Canonical 
Readings of the Qur’an: Recognition and Authenticity (The Himsi Reading)’, Journal of 
Qur’anic Studies, 8:2 (2006), pp. 84-127. 
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table 2 Number of lines per page in fragment 2 


22 

23 

24 25 26 27 

28 29 

f. 9 b 



• 

f- 9 a 



• 

f. 2 a 



• 

f. 2 b 



• 

f- 3 a 


• 


f. 3 b 


• 


f. 4 a 


• 


f. 4 b • 




f- 5 a 



• 

f- 5 b 


• 


f. 6 a 

• 



f.6 b 



• 

f.8 a 



• 

f.8 b 


• 



least i mm higher and imm wider than it is at present, thus suggesting a size of 
at least 34x26 (height preceding width). (Deroche notes thatMS St Petersburg, 
Marcel 17, measures ‘approximately 33 x25 cm’.) 24 The script, although also 
‘Hijazi’, is a lot less bold than that in Fragment 1. It is also a lot more variable, 
with at least two recurring styles, and perhaps as many as six others, discernible 
(see further the section on “Handwriting” below). There are mostly between 
26 and 29 lines to the page, although some pages have fewer lines. 25 (Deroche 
notes that ms St Petersburg, Marcel 17, has between 23 and 33 lines to the 
page.) 26 This distribution is illustrated in Table 2 above. 

The text, which covers the latter part of Surat al-Nisa’ and the beginning of 
Surat al-Ma’ida (Q.4:i2g-Q.5:27 = ff. 9, 2-4) and an extensive portion of Surat 
al-An'am (q. 6:74-122 = ff. 5-8), is written in a mostly dark brown, sometimes 
blackish, ink. There is some limited consonantal pointing, in the same colour 


24 Deroche, Transmission ecrite, p. 122. 

25 The actual figures are as follows: 22 lines: f. 4 b ; 23 lines: f. 6 a ; 24 lines: 5 b ; 26 lines: ff. 3 a , 
3 b , 4 a ; 27 lines: f. 8 b ; 28 lines: ff. 2 a , 2 b , 8 a ; 29 lines: g b , g a , 5 a , 6 b . Folio g b is anomalous in 
having had an original 29 lines but with a 30th added by way of correction; see further 
below. 

26 Deroche, Transmission ecrite, p. 122. 
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ink as the main text and presumably done at the same time by the same 
scribe or scribes. There is also extensive, although by no means complete, vowel 
marking, which is in red ink and has presumably been added at a later stage by 
a different scribe (see further below). Individual verses are marked by anything 
between three and six dashes, with norms seemingly varying between scribes 
(see further below). 

The Original Size of the mushaf 

Based on the amount of text contained in these seven folios, it is possible to 
arrive at a rough idea of the size of the original manuscript, assuming a general 
uniformity of page size and handwriting. As there are two portions of con¬ 
tiguous text, we can compare the number of folios here with the amount of 
pages covered by the same amount of text in a modern printed Qur’an and thus 
arrive at a rough overall figure. The first portion of text in Fragment 2, consist¬ 
ing of Q.4:i2g-Q.5:27, covers four folios in the manuscript and approximately 
twelve pages of the printed edition, thus giving a rough average of three pages 
per folio. The second portion, consisting of q. 6:74-143, covers three folios in 
the manuscript and about ten printed pages, thus giving a slightly higher aver¬ 
age of 3.3 pages per folio. As the gap between the two portions of text in the 
printed edition covers approximately 24.7 pages, this equates to 24.7/3 = 8.2 
folios (using the first average), or 24.7/3.3 = 748 folios (using the second). One 
can therefore assume, since we are necessarily talking about a whole number of 
folios, that the gap between the two sections would have taken up eight folios, 
although whether this would have been in the form of four double folios or 
the equivalent in double and/or single sheets, cannot be determined. If, how¬ 
ever, we assume four double folios such as the three double folios we already 
have in our fragment (i.e. ff. 2-6 and 8), this would imply an original quire of 
seven sheets of parchment folded to form fourteen folios to cover this part of 
the text. 27 

These 15 folios (seven actual and eight missing) take up approximately 46.6 
pages of our printed text. As the complete printed text covers 602 pages, this 
means that our fragment, in its original form, would presumably have been 
represented by (602/46.6) x 15 = 193.8, i.e. 194 folios. In other words, assuming 
general uniformity of handwriting, illumination, page size and number of lines 
per page, and assuming a complete text, the original manuscript from which 
our seven folios derive must have consisted of something in the region of 194 


27 By comparison, Fedeli refers to a quire of eight bifolios in her description of ms Marcel 17 
(‘Provenance’, p. 50). 
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folios altogether. This compares with Deroche’s estimate that ms Paris, 328a, 
was part of a manuscript that probably consisted of between 210 and 220 
folios. 28 


Handwriting 

While the handwriting of Fragment 1 is generally regular and consistent in both 
folios, that in Fragment 2 is much more varied. Although the general style used 
in all seven folios is broadly similar, it seems that, as mentioned above, two 
main hands, and perhaps as many as six others, may be evident. The first of 
the two main hands (Style a), exemplified by a strongly slanted alif in front 
of a following [dm (as in words such as Allah and alladhi), and extensively 
recurved final yd's (in words such as i ala and alladhi), appears in ff. g b and 
3 b . The second main hand (Style b), characterised by a distinctively curved 
and flattish alif in the lam-alif ligature, a flat (and not recurved) lower line 
to some final yd's (e.g. i aid in f. g a , 5; ild in f. g a , 8—but not 1. g; and fi in f. g a , 
r3), and a similar flat lower line, and an almost go-degree angle, to many final 
nuns appears in ff. g a , 2 a , 4 a , 5®, 6 b , and 8 a . Folios 3® and 8 b (Plates 6 and 10) 
seem to share these same three features but look a little different overall, while 
folio 5 b (Plate 8) seems closely related to these two last folios but does not 
seem to be a clear match with either. The remaining three sides, ff. 2 b , 4 b and 
6® (Plates 5, 7 and g, respectively), although somewhat different individually, 
should probably be considered a third, separate, group, distinguished by rather 
narrow, upright, lam-alif sand a mix of recurved final yd's and those flourishing 
to the left well below the line in a curve that is less flat than in Style b and 
sometimes almost wavy. However, the overall impression, as mentioned above, 
is one of considerable irregularity within a more or less standard style, ft thus 
seems clear that a number of different scribes were involved in writing this 
manuscript—two main ones for Styles a and b, covering eight of the fourteen 
pages, and perhaps as many as six others for the six remaining pages—although 
some of the minor variations in letter shape could result from variations within 
an individual scribe’s own repertoire and personal style. In this context, we 
should recall the clearly different handwriting styles in other early ‘Hijazi’ mss, 
such as Paris 328a (five hands), 29 Or. 2165 (two hands) 30 and Codex Sanaa 01- 
25.1 (two hands). 31 


28 Deroche, Transmission ecrite, p. 23. 

29 See Deroche, Transmission ecrite, pp. 25-27. 

30 See Rabb, ‘Non-Canonical Readings’, pp. 98-99,122, n. 90. 

31 Illustrated in Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, Karl-Heinz Ohlig and Gerd-Rudiger Puin, 
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table 3 Handwriting styles in fragment 2 



Style a 

Style b 

Indeterminate 

Plate 

f. g b 

A 



3 

f- 9 a 


B 


4 

f. 2 a 


B 



f. 2 b 



X 

5 

f- 3 a 



x(or b?) 

6 

f. 3 b 

A 




f. 4 a 


B 



f. 4 b 



X 

7 

f- 5 a 


B 



f- 5 b 



x(or b?) 

8 

f. 6 a 



X 

9 

f. 6 b 


B 



f. 8 a 


B 



f. 8 b 



x(or b?) 

10 


The distribution of these different styles is summarised in Table 3 above. 
Verse Endings 

Individual verses are normally marked by groups of between 3 and 6 dots/ 
dashes, in the same style and ink as the dots/dashes used to differentiate 
consonants, although occasionally there are up to 8. There seems to be a 
difference in style between the folios written by different scribes. Thus the 
folios in Style a (ff. g b and3 b ) show mostly groups of 6 dots (71%), while those in 
Style b (ff. g a , 2 a , 4 a , 5®, 6 b and 8 a ; also 8 b ) show mostly groups of 3 dots (79 %). 32 


‘Neue Wege der Koranforschung’, Magazin Forschung (Universitat des Saarlandes), 1999/1, 
PP- 33 - 46 , Plate 1, p. 34. 

32 The actual figures are as follows (only counting those endings where dots/dashes are 
placed, and recognising that some descriptions may be flawed due to occasional lack of 
clarity in the images of the manuscript used): Style A (ff. g b and 3 b ): 5 dots = 4 out of 14 
endings = 29%; 6 dots = 10 out of 14 endings = 71%. Style b (ff. g a , 2 a , 4 a , 5 a , 6 b and 8 a ): 3 
dots = 42 out of 53 endings = 79%; 4 dots = 6 out of 53 endings = 11%; 6 dots = 4 out of 53 
endings = 8%; 7 or 8 (?) dots = 1 out of 53 endings = 2%. F. 2 b , mostly 5 or 6 dots: 3 dots = 1 
out of 9 endings = 11%; 4 dots = 1 out of 9 endings = 11%; 5 dots = 4 out of 9 endings = 44%; 
6 dots = 3 out of 9 endings = 33%. F. 3 a , mostly 6 dots: 5 dots = 1 out of 5 endings = 20%; 
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table 4 Verse-ending dots in fragment 2 


Dots 

Style a 

Style b 

f. 2 b 

f. 3 a 

f. 4 b 

f- 5 b 

f. 6 a 

f. 8b 

3 


42 

1 



3 


4 

4 


6 

1 


3 


4 


5 

4 


4 

1 


3 

l 

2 

6 

10 

4 

3 

4 

6 

l 

l 

1 

7 


(i) 





l 


8 







l 


n 







l 



The other five pages show mostly groups of 3 or 5 dots (f. 5 b ; 43% and 43% 
respectively), 4 dots (f. 6 a ; 36%), 5 dots (f. 4 b ; 60%), 5 or 6 dots (f. 2 b ; 44% and 
33% respectively), or 6 dots (f. 3 a ; 80%). These differences can be presented as 
Table 4 above. 

These figures suggest (a) that the individual scribes were responsible for 
the verse-marking of the pages they wrote (but see also below, under Verse 
Numbering), and (b) that there was not any one fixed convention. 

Ten-verse markers, in the form of red circles around the verse-ending dots, 
surrounded by further red dots, are evident throughout at the relevant points 
in the text, although in one instance (f. 6 a , 7) an additional ten-verse marker has 
been written in the same colour ink as that of the main text. The red ink used in 
these ten-verse rosettes seems to be the same as that used for the vocalisation 
and certain corrections, which strongly suggests that all three types of addition 
were made at the same time (see further below). 


6 dots = 4 out of 5 endings = 80 %. F. 4 b , mostly 5 dots: 4 dots = 3 out of 10 endings = 30 %; 
4 dots = 6 out of 10 endings = 60%; 8+ (?) dots = 1 out of 10 endings = 10%. F. 5 b , mostly 3 
or 5 dots: 3 dots = 3 out of 7 endings = 43%; 5 dots = 3 out of 7 endings = 43%; 6 dots = 1 
out of 7 endings = 14%. F. 6 a , 4 or more dots: 4 dots = 4 out of 11 endings = 36 %; 5 dots = 
1 out of 11 endings = 9%; 6 dots = 2 out of 11 endings = 18%; 7 dots = 2 out of 11 endings = 
18 %; 8 dots = 1 out of 11 endings = 9 %; 11 dots = 1 out of 11 endings = 9 %. F. 8 b , mostly 3 
dots: 3 dots = 4 out of 7 endings = 57%; 5 dots = 2 out of 7 endings = 29%; 6 dots = 1 out of 

7 endings = 14%. 
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Verse Numbering 

For the most part, the verse numbering in this fragment seems to accord with 
the system described in the sources as that of the Syrians. In Surat al-Nisa’, ten- 
verse rosettes marking 130 and 170 verses (ff. g b , 3 and 2 b , 13) are positioned in 
accord with the Syrian and Kufan systems, rather than any of the others. (The 
places where one would expect markers for 140,150 and 160 verses are damaged 
in this fragment.) Significantly, aliman in Q.4U73 (f. 2 b , 21) is marked as a verse- 
ending, this being specific to the Syrian system. It should be noted, however, 
that the part of the sura covered by f. 2 b shows three unmarked endings— 
tariqan (Q.4U68; f. 2 b , 9), yasiran (Q.4U69; f. 2 b , 10) and nasiran ((2.4:173; f. 2 b , 
22)— even though all systems agree on them as verse-endings. It also appears 
that many of the verse-endings marked on f. 2 b seem squeezed in between 
words, suggesting that, in this folio at least—and contrary to what we suggested 
above—the original scribe did not leave space for verse-end markers and 
therefore may not have been the one who added the verse endings that are 
marked. 

Of the three disputed verse-endings at the beginning of Surat al-Ma’ida in¬ 
cluded in this fragment, two, bi-L-’uqud ((71.5:1; f. 3®, 3) and i an kathir ((2.5:15; 
f. 4 a , 17), are considered endings by all except the Kufans, and both are marked 
here. Similarly, the ten-verse rosettes for v. 10 (<2.5:9; f- 3 b , 21) and v. 20 (<2.5:18; 
f. 4 b , 4) accord with all systems except the Kufan. The third disputed ending, 
however, ghdLibun (<2.5:23; f. 4 b , 16), which is clearly marked as a verse-ending 
here, is only counted as such by the Basrans. This would suggest that the verse- 
numbering of this particular section of Surat al-Ma’ida follows that of the 
Basrans. However, the overall number of 122 verses given at the beginning of the 
sura (f. 3 a , 1) indicates the numbering of either the Syrians or the Hijazls. This 
particular ‘Basran’ marking therefore seems somewhat anomalous—at least, 
by later standards. One further anomaly is the seeming marking of al-faslqin 
((2.5:26; f. 4 b , 22) with a ten-verse rosette, which does not accord with any known 
system and must presumably be considered either as erroneous or as having 
another purpose. 

The section of Surat al-An‘am covered in ff. 5, 6 and 8 contains no disputed 
endings. Ten-verse rosettes are in the places where one would expect them 
to be for w. 80, 90,100,110,120,130 and 140 according to the Syrian and Iraqi 
systems. It is noteworthy, however, that, in addition to the expected ten-verse 
rosette after yasifun (q. 6:100) in f. 6 a , 8, there is another one, in a different style 
and in black instead of red ink, at the end of the preceding verse at yu’minun 
(<2.6:99; f. 6 a , 7), which is where 100 verses would be marked according to the 
Meccan and Medinan systems. It is hard to say when, or why, this ‘extra’ ten- 
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table 5 Verse-ending variations in ms Mingana 7572 , fragment 2 




MS 1572 

Kufa 

Basra 

Syria 

Mecca 

Medina 

1. 

kaklman (q. 4:130; f. g b , 3) 

130 

130 

129 

130 

129 

129 

2. 

kathlran ((5.4:160; f. 2 a , 21) 

10-v? 

l60 

159 

160 

159 

159 

3 - 

kaklman (q. 4:170; f. 2 b , 13) 

170 

170 

169 

170 

169 

169 

4 - 

allman (q. 4:173; f. 2 b , 21) 

• 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X 

5 - 

Surat al-Ma’ida (Q.5; f. 3 a , 1) 

‘122’ 

'120' 

‘123' 

‘122’ 

‘122’ 

‘122’ 

6. 

biVuqud . (q. 5:1; f. 3 a , 3) 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7 - 

’azlm (15.5:9; f. 3 b , 21) 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8. 

1 an kathlr ((5.5:15; f. 4 a , 17) 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9 - 

al-maslr ((5.5:18; f. 4 b , 4) 

20 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10. 

ghdlibun ((5.5:23; f. 4 b , 14) 

• 

X 

• 

X 

X 

X 

ii. 

al-fasiqln ((5.5:26; f. 4 b , 22) 

10-v? 

25 

28 

27 

27 

27 

12. 

tatadhakkarun (q.6:8o; f. 5 a , 12) 

80 

80 

80 

80 

8 l 

81 

13 - 

li’l-‘dlamln ((5.6:90; f. 5 b , 1-2) 

90 

90 

90 

90 

91 

91 

14. 

yu’minun ((5.6:99; f. 6 a , 7) 

99 100? 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

15 - 

yasifun (q. 6:100; f. 6 a , 7-8) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

16. 

ya'mahun (q. 6:110; f. 6 b , 2) 

110 

110 

110 

110 

111 

111 

17 - 

yaqtarifun (q. 6:120; f. 6 b , 24) 

120 

120 

120 

120 

121 

121 

18. 

kafirln (q. 6:130; f. 8 a , 26) 

130 

130 

130 

130 

131 

131 

19 - 

muhtadin (q. 6:140; f. 8 b , 20) 

140 

140 

140 

140 

141 

141 


verse marker was added—it is not like any of the other ten-verse markers in 
the fragment—but it does indicate awareness of another way of numbering 
this sura—at least at this particular point. These results can be tabulated as in 
Table 5 above, (where • = marked as a verse, and x = not marked as a verse). 

It therefore seems that the Syrian system is the dominant one here, except 
for: (i) the marking of ghdlibun; (ii) the anomalous placing of an extra ten-verse 
marker at yu’minun; and (iii) the uncertainty as to the meaning of what appears 
to be a ten-verse rosette at Q-5:26, as noted above. 

Textual Variants 

Textual variants in a fragment such as the one under consideration are of two 
main types: those—and they are few—that involve the ‘skeleton’ of the text by 
way of the addition or omission of a letter or letters, and those—and they are 
many—that involve the pointing of this skeleton, either by way of differentiat¬ 
ing homographic consonants, such as by using a dash below a ‘tooth’ for a bd‘ 
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or two above for a ta‘ and so on, or by indicating different vowels, by placing a 
red dot above the letter for a fatha, below the letter for a kasra, and to the left 
of the letter for a damma. There are also variations in spelling, particularly in 
the inclusion or exclusion of the letter aLif. Furthermore, there are a number of 
instances in this fragment where additions of a letter or letters, and sometimes 
words, have been made by way of correction. In the following sections we shall 
consider in turn all three categories, i.e. ‘standard’ variants involving choices of 
vowel and/or consonant, spelling variations, and corrections. 

Variants Involving the Pointing of Vowels and Consonants 
Variants are considered in the order in which they occur in the text. Unless 
otherwise indicated, reference is made only to the Fourteen Readings, relying 
in the first instance on al-Banna”s Ithaf. (In some instances, al-Banna’ seems 
not to give full information about the Four making up the Fourteen after the 
Ten, so caution should be exercised in respect of readings attributed to those 
Four.) Note that in the following list, only those instances where there is some 
positive indication that removes ambiguity have been included. 

1. Red dots to the left of both final minis in min qablikum wa-iyydkum 
(q.4:131; f. g b , 5), indicating the pronunciation min qablikumu wa-iyyci- 
kumu, suggest a HijazI reading, or at least HijazI influence, since this is the 
pronunciation recorded for the Meccans Ibn Kathlr and Ibn Muhaysin, 
and the early Medinan Abu Ja'far. 33 Among the later Medinans, Qalun, 
from Naff, also reads it this way in some transmissions from him, while 
Warsh, from Naff, pronounces the long damma, but only when the ending 
-kum or -hum comes in front of a hamza. This damm mini aljam\ as it is 
known in the sources, occurs very frequently throughout the fragment— 
indeed, on every page of it—and will not be referred to henceforward in 
this list. 

2. A red dot to the top right of the alif in yasha 3 ^.4:133; f. g b , 8) indicates the 
pronunciation of the hamza, thus excluding the reading of Abu Ja'far. 34 

3. A faint red dot for damma to the left of the zdy of nuzzlla and a red dot 
for kasra under the the zdy of unzila ^.4:136; f. g b , 17 and 18), indicate the 
reading of the Meccans, Basrans and Syrians (rather than nazala... anzala 
of the Medinans and Kufans). 35 


33 Ithaf, p. 124. 

34 Ithaf, p. 54. 

35 Ithaf, p. 195. 
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4. arind (q. 4:152; f. 2 a , 3) is vocalised with a dot below the red, thus excluding 
the reading arnd of the Meccans, and of the Basrans Abu Amr (in one 
transmission from him) and Ya'qub. 36 

5. zaburan ((2.4:163; f. 2 b , 3) is marked with a dot above the zay, thus exclud¬ 
ing the reading zuburan of Hamza and al-Kisa’i. 37 

6. ridwan ((2.5:2; f. 3®, 8) is marked with a dot below the ra\ thus excluding 
the reading rudwan of Abu Bakr (Shu'ba) from Asim. 38 

7. an saddukum ((2.5:2; f. 3 s , 9) is marked with a dot to the top right of the 
aUf of an, thus excluding the reading in saddukum of the Meccans, and of 
the Basrans Abu ‘Amr and al-Yazidi. 39 

8. A red dot above, but to the left of the nun of al-nusub ((2.5:3; f- 3 a , 16) 
suggests the vowel u (as in the word yutla in I. 3 of the same folio, and 
the word yuhlaku in f. 4 a , 23), thus excluding the reading al-nasb of al- 
Hasan. 40 (Red dots, however, directly above the minis of munkhaniqa and 
mutaraddiya ((2.5:3; f. 3 a , 14), suggest that these vowels may not always 
have been positioned in what one might consider an accurate way by later 
standards!) 

9. The trace of a red dot after the nun and one after the ta’ in fa-manu dturra 
((2.5:3; 3a, 20) together exclude the readings fa-manu dtlrra of Abuja'far 
and fa-mani dturra of the four Basrans and the Kufans Asim, Hamza, and 
al-Mutawwi‘i (from al-A‘mash). 41 

10. A red dot above the sad of wa-l-muhsandt ((2.5:3; 3b, 2) excludes the 
reading wa-L-muhsindt of al-Kisa’i. 42 

11. A red dot below the sad of muhsinina ((2.5:3; 3b, 3) excludes the reading 
muhsanina of al-Mutawwi'i (from al-A‘mash). 43 

12. wa-arjulakum ((2.5:6; 3b, 7), indicated by a red dot at the top right of 
the Lam, is the reading of Ibn Amir, Nafi‘, Ya'qub, Hafs (from Asim), and 
al-Kisa’i. (The others read wa-arjulikum, except al-Hasan, who read wa- 
arjulukum .) 44 


36 Ithaf pp. 148 and 196. 

37 Ithaf, p. 196. 

38 Ithaf, p. 197. 

39 Ithaf p. 198. 

40 Ithaf p. 198. 

41 Ithaf, pp. 153,198. 

42 Ithaf p. 198. 

43 Ithaf, p. 198; Rayahln, p. 60. 

44 Ithaf p. 198; Rayahln, p. 60. 
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13. A red dot marking a damma for the liaising vowel in ' alayhimu L-bab 
((2.5:23; f. 4 b , 15) excludes the reading i alayhimi L-bab of Abu Amr, al-Yazidi 
and al-Hasan 45 

14. A red dot above the nun of yunazz'd (q.6:8i; f. 5 a , 13) excludes the reading 
yunzLl of Ibn Kathir, Abu ‘Amr and Ya'qub. 46 

15. A red dot under the ta‘ of darajati ((2.6:83; f. 5 a , 17) excludes the reading 
darajatin of the five Kufans and, in this instance, Ya'qub. 47 

16. A red dot to the top left of the adf of Zakariyycfa (q.6:8s; f. 5 b , 21), 
indicating a long d vowel followed by a hamza vocalised with a short a, 
excludes the reading Zakarlyyd of the Kufans Hafs (from Asim), Hamza, 
al-Kisa’i and Khalaf. 48 

17. Two dashes to indicate a id‘ at both the beginning of taj c alunahu (Q.6:gi; 
f. 5 b , 4) and tukhfuna (Q.6:gi; f. 5 b , 5) exclude the readings yaj’alunahu and 
yukhfuna of the two Meccans and the Basrans Abu Amr and al-Yazidi. 49 

18. The fa’ which is marked in Li-tundhira (Q.6:g2; f. 5 b , 8) excludes the reading 
li-yundhira of Abu Bakr (from Asim). 50 

ig. A red dot after the nun, indicating baynukum (Q.6:g4; f. 5 b , lg), excludes 
the reading baynakum of the two Medinans, and also Hafs (from Asim), 
and al-Kisa’i. 51 

20. A red dot after the qaf and one under the ba ’ in fdliqu L-habbi (Q.6:gs; 
f. 5 b , ig) exclude the reading falaqa L-habba of al-Mutawwi‘i (from al- 
A'mash). 52 

21. A red dot after the Lam of ja llu, as well as one to the bottom right of the 
second Lam in al-layli (Q.6:g6; f. 5 b , 22), exclude the reading wa-ja’ala l- 
layla of the five Kufans. 53 

22. Red dots indicating fatha at the ends of both al-shamsa and wa-L-qamara 
(Q.6:g6; f. 5 b , 22) exclude the reading al-shamsu wa-L-qamaru of Ibn Muh- 
aysin. 54 


45 Ithaf pp. 124,199. 

46 Ithaf, p. 212. 

47 Ithaf, p. 212. 

48 Ithaf, p. 212. 

49 Ithaf, p. 213. 

50 Ithaf, p. 213. 

51 Ithaf, p. 213. 

52 Ithaf, p. 213; Rayahln, p. 67. 

53 Ithaf, p. 214. 

54 Ithaf, p. 214; Rayahln, p. 67. 
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23. A red dot above the qaf in fa-mustaqarrun (Q.6:g8; f. 6 a , 2) excludes the 
reading mustaqirrun of the two Meccans and the four Basrans except 
Ruways from Ya'qub. 53 

24. A red dot under the qaf of qinwan excludes the reading qunwdn of al- 
Mutawwi'i (from al-A‘mash). 56 

25. Two red dots arranged horizontally at the left end of the Led indicate 
janndtun (<5.6:99; f. 6 a , 5), which is the reading of al-Mutawwi'i (from al- 
A'mash) and al-Hasan, and, according to Ibn Ghalbun, of al-A'sha (from 
Abu Bakr, from Asim), rather than janndtin, which is the reading of the 
majority. 57 

26. A red dot above the tha‘ in ild thamarihi ((5.6:99; f. 6 a , 6) excludes the 
reading thumurihi of the Kufans other than Asim. 58 

27. A red dot above the yad in yan’lhl ((5.6:99; f. 6 a , 6) excludes the reading 
yun'ihi of Ibn Muhaysin. 59 

28. A red dot indicating a damma on the red of yustiirukum (q. 6:109; f. 6 a , 22) 
excludes the reading yush'irkum in some transmissions from Abu Amr. 60 

29. A red dot to the top-right of the atif, indicating the pronunciation annahd 
(q. 6:109; f. 6 a , 22), excludes the reading Lnnahd of the two Meccans and the 
four Basrans, and also, among the Kufans, of some transmitters from Abu 
Bakr (from Asim), Nusayr from al-KisaT, and Khalaf. 61 

30. A red dot after the mini of itayhim —assuming a kasra on the had — 
indicates the pronunciation itayhimu l-mala’ikatu (q. 6:111; f. 6 b , 2), thus 
excluding the reading ilayhimi l-maladikatu of the Basrans Abu ‘Amr, al- 
Yazidl and al-Hasan. 62 

31. A red dot under the qaf of qibalan (q. 6:111; f. 6 b , 3) indicates the reading 
of Naff, Abu J a'far, and Ibn ‘Amir. 63 


55 Ithaf p. 214. 

56 Ithaf, p. 214; Rayalun, p. 68. 

57 Ithaf p. 214; Rayahln, p. 68; Ibn Ghalbun, al-TacLkkira flai-qira’at al-thaman, ed. Ayman 
Rushdl Suwayd (2 vols. Jeddah: al-Jama'a al-Khayriyya li-Tahfiz al-Qur’an al-Karlm, 1412/ 
1991), v °f 2, p. 330- See also al-TJkbari, Trab, vol. i, p. 499; Ibn Khalawayhi, Mukhtasar, p. 39 
(al-A‘mash). For al-A‘sha, see Ibn Ghalbun, Tadhkira, vol. 1, p. 7; Ghaya, ii. 390-391. 

58 Ithaf, p. 214. 

59 Ithaf, p. 214; Rayahln, p. 68. 

60 Ithaf, p. 215. 

61 Ithaf p. 215; Nashr, ii. 261; Mabsut, p. 200 (Nusayr); Tadhkira, ii. 331; Ibn Mujahid, p. 265. 

62 Ithaf pp. 124,215. 

63 Ithaf p. 215. 
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32. A red dot for kasra under the lam of wa-li-yardawhu ( q . 6:113; f. 6 b , 9) 
excludes the reading wa-l-yardawhu of al-Hasan. 64 

33. A red dot above the nun indicates the reading munazzalun ( q . 6:114; f. 6 b , 
12) of Ibn Amir and Hafs (from Asim). 65 

34. A red dot above the ycd of yadillu (q.6:117; f. 6 b , 17) excludes the reading 
yudillu of al-Hasan (and also Nusayr from al-Kisa’i). 66 

35. A red dot above the ycd of yadilluna ( q . 6:119; f. 6 b , 21) excludes the reading 
yudilluna of al-Hasan and all the Kufans (except, seemingly, al-Shana- 
budhi from al-Amash). 67 

36. The marking of two dashes for a led indicates a reading of tu’ta rather than 
the expected nu’ta ( q . 6:124; f. 8 a , 5) in the phrase wa-lan rudmina hattd 
nu’ta/tu’ta mithla ma ’utiya rusulu Udh (‘We will not believe until we/you 
are given the same as the messengers of Allah were given’). I have not 
come across this variant in any of the sources available to me, although, 
linguistically, it seems not to present a problem if one understands that 
the people addressed are saying that they won’t believe until their mes¬ 
senger (‘you’) is given the same as the other messengers were given. 

37. A red dot marking a kasra under the ha ’ of risalatihi ( q . 6.124; f. 8 a , 7) 
excludes the reading risdlatahu of the two Meccans and Hafs (from 
Asim). 68 

38. A dash marking a nun in nahshuruhum ( q . 6:127; f. 8 a , 7) excludes the read¬ 
ing yahshuruhum of Hafs (from Asim), al-Mutawwi'i (from al-Amash), 
Ibn Muhaysin, and, in this instance, Rawh (from Ya'qub). 69 

39. The marking of two dashes for a Led indicates the pronunciation tadtlkum 
rather than the expected yadtikum ( q . 6:130; f. 8 a , 22) in the phrase a-lam 
yadtikum /tadtlkum rusulun minkum (‘Haven’t messengers from amongyou 
come to you?’). As with no. 36 above, I have not come across this vari¬ 
ant in any of the sources available to me, but, linguistically speaking, use 
of the feminine gender with this particular broken plural is not at all 
unusual in the Qur’an, as is amply testified by, for example, the phrases 
ja’athum rusuluhum ( q . 7:101,10:13, 9:14; 30:9, 35:25, 40:83), atathum rusu- 
luhum (Q.970), qdlat [lahum\ rusuluhum (q. 14:10 and 11) and, especially 
perhaps, a-wa-lam taku tadtlkum rusulukum ((2.40:50). 


64 Itliaf, p. 215. 

65 Itkaf, p. 216. 

66 Itkaf, p. 216; Rayalun, p. 68; Tadhkira, ii. 333. 

67 Itliaf, p. 216 (where only al-Mutawwi‘I from al-A‘mash is mentioned). 

68 Itlmf, p. 216. 

69 Itliaf, p. 217. 
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40. The initial tab of tcikuna (Q.6:135; f. 8 b , 5) is marked here, thus excluding 
the reading yakuna of the Kufans except for Asim. 70 

41. A red dot indicating a fatha above the zdy of bl-za mihim (q. 6:136 and 
138; f. 8 b , 7 and 13) excludes the reading bl-zu'mlhim of al-KisaT and al- 
Shanabudhl (from al-A c mash). 71 

42. Red dots for fatkas on the zdy and nun of zayyanci and one to the top-right 
of the Lam of qatla (q. 6:137; f. 8 b , 9-10) exclude the reading zuyyina... qatlu 
of Ibn Amir. 72 But, two words later, in what may be the most obvious case 
of an alteration to the rasm in this particular manuscript, a clearly visible 
original yd' in shurakd’ihim (q. 6:137; f. 8 b , 10), the reading of Ibn Amir, has 
been partially effaced and over-written by a wdw, in what seems to be the 
same red ink as used for the vowel dots, to give the reading shurakd’uhum 
(along with certain other corrections in red ink on this particular folio; 
see further below). 

43. Two dashes above the hook indicate the pronunciation takun (q. 6:139; 
f. 8 b , 17), while two red dots arranged vertically above the hcV (i.e. LcV 
marbuta ) of the immediately following word indicate the pronunciation 
maytatan. This combination is the reading of Abu Bakr (from Asim) 
and al-Hasan. (The others have either yakun maytatan [Nafi' among the 
Hijazls; Abu Amr, Ya'qub, and al-YazIdl among the Basrans; Hafs (from 
Asim), Hamza, al-KisaT, Khalaf and al-Amash among the Kufans], or 
takun maytatun [Ibn Amir, in the transmission of other than al-Dajunl 
from Hisham, from him, and Abuja'far (who read mayyltatun)], or yakun 
maytatun [Ibn Kathlr, and al-Dajunl in the best known transmission from 
him from Hisham, from Ibn Amir].) 73 

44. A red dot for fatha above the tha : of thamarihi (q. 6:141; f. 8 b , 23) excludes 
the reading thumurihi of the four Kufans Hamza, al-KisaT, Khalaf and al- 
Amash. 74 

45. A red dot above the ha 1 indicates hasadihi (q. 6:141; f. 8 b , 24), which is the 
reading of Ibn Amir, of the Basrans Abu Amr, Ya'qub and al-YazIdl, and 
Asim among the Kufans. (The rest read hisadihi .) 75 


70 Itkaf, p. 217. 

71 Itkaf, p. 217. 

72 Itkaf pp. 217-218. 

73 Itkaf p. 218. 

74 Itkaf p. 219. 

75 Itlxaf, p. 219. 
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These results can be tabulated as in Table 6 below, using the numbers as 
referred to above, and the following abbreviations for the Fourteen Readers: 


ia = Ibn ‘Amir 
aj = Abuja'far 
n = Nafi‘ 
ik= IbnKathir 
im = Ibn Muhaysin 


h = al-Hasan 
aa = Abu ‘Amr 
yz = al-YazIdl 
y = Ya'qub 
A = Asim 


am = al-ATnash 
hm = Hamza 
k = al-Kisa’I 
kh = Khalaf. 


In the case of Ya'qub, Asim, and al-A‘mash, the column is sometimes split into 
two, with the left-hand side indicating the readings of Ruways, Abu Bakr and al- 
Mutawwi'i from each, respectively, and the right-hand column indicating the 
readings of Rawh, Hafs and al-Shanabudhi from the same. 

It is immediately apparent that, although not an exact match, the Syrian 
reading of Ibn Amir is, out of the Fourteen Readings considered, by far the clos¬ 
est to our fragment: of the forty-five instances of variation noted, forty accord 
with Ibn Amir’s reading, whereas the other readings exhibit between thirty-six 
and twenty-five correspondences. (Nor should we think too limitedly of ‘Ibn 
Amir’s reading’ as the Syrian reading. His is just the name that has been associ¬ 
ated with a/the Syrian reading from the time of Ibn Mujahid’s Seven Readings. 
We also know of a HimsI reading, as highlighted recently by Rabb, and there 
are many other readers associated with Syria.) 76 The Medinan readings of Abu 
Ja'far and Nafi'—with 34 and 36 correspondences respectively—are the closest 
to the Syrian reading, with the Meccans and the Basrans showing a little more 
divergence, and the Kufans showing the most. 

Of the variations that do not accord with the Syrian reading, one at least 
seems to relate to an early period before the readings—and among them the 
Syrian reading—had become standardised. Thus we find the frequent marking 
of damm num al-jam c , which seems to be far commoner in early manuscripts 
than the literature on the readings would suggest. 77 If we also allow that some 
fluidity was still apparent in the so-called ‘period of Lkhtlyar’ which seems to 
have preceded the final standardisation of Seven, Eight, Ten Readings, etc, we 


76 See Rabb, ‘Non-Canonical Readings’; and, for Syrian readers in general, ‘Atwan, al-Qira’at 
al-Qur’aniyya fl b'dad al-Sham. 

77 See, for example, Yasin Dutton, ‘Red Dots, Green Dots, Yellow Dots and Blue: Some 
Reflections on the Vocalisation of Early Qur’anic Manuscripts—Parts 1 and n’, Journal 
ofQur’anic Studies 1 (1999), pp. 115-140, and 2 (2000), pp. 1-24 (especially p. 12, where this 
feature is noted as occurring in 6 out of a sample of 21 Kufic manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford). 
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table 6 Variant readings in fragment 2 


Mingana 1572 

IA 

AJ 

N 

IK 

IM 

H 

AA 

YZ 

Y 

A 

AM 

HM 

K 

KH 

1. 

qablikumu 

X 

. 

(•) 

. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2. 

yasha‘ 


X 


• 


• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3- 

unzila 


X 

X 

• 


• 

• 

• 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4- 

arina 




X 

X 

• 

(X) 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 


5- 

zaburan 




• 


• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

X 

X 


6. 

ridwan 




• 


• 

• 

• 


x/. 

• 

• 

• 


7- 

an saddukum 




X 

X 

• 

X 

X 


• 

• 

• 

• 


8. 

al-nusub 




• 


X 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 


9- 

fa-manu dturra 


X 


• 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x/? 

X 

• 


10. 

wa-l-muhsandt 




• 


• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

X 


11. 

muhsinln 




• 


• 

• 

• 


• 

x/? 

• 

• 


12. 

arjulakum 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


x/. 

X 

X 

• 

X 

13- 

\alayhimu l-bab 




• 


X 

X 

X 


• 

• 

• 

• 


14- 

yunazziL 




X 



X 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 


15- 

darajati 




• 



• 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

16. 

Zakariyya’a 




• 



• 

• 

• 

•/X 

• 

X 

X 

X 

17- 

taj ! aluna-hu... 




X 

X 


X 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

18. 

Li-tundhira 




• 



• 

• 

• 

x/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

19- 

baynukum 


X 

X 

• 



• 

• 


./x 

• 

• 

X 

• 

20. 

faliqu l-habbi 




• 



• 

• 

• 

• 

x/? 

• 

• 

• 

21. 

ja’ilu l-Layli 




• 



• 

• 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

22. 

al-shamsa wa-i-qamara 




• 

X 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

23- 

fa-mustaqarrun 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24. 

qinwan 




• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

x/? 

• 

• 

• 

25- 

jannatun 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

(*) / X 

•/? 

X 

X 

X 

26. 

thamarihi 




• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

27. 

yan'ihi 




• 

X 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

28. 

yush’irukum 




• 

• 


(x) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

29. 

annaha 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

«/• 

• 

• 

(•) 

X 

30. 

iiayhimu l-mala’ika 




• 

• 

X 

X 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

31- 

qibalan 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

32. 

wa-li-yardawhu 




• 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

33- 

munazzalun 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x/. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

34- 

yadillu 




• 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

(•) 

• 

35- 

yadillima 




• 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

X 

x/? 

X 

X 

X 

36. 

tu'ta 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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IA 

AJ 

N 

IK 

IM 

H 

AA 

YZ 

Y 

A 

AM 

HM 

K 

KH 

37- 

risalatihi 

. 

. 

. 

X 

X 

. 

. 

. 

. 

•/X 

. 

. 

. 

. 

38. 

nahshuruhum 

• 

• 

• 

• 

X 

• 

• 

• 

*/x 

•/X 

x/? 

• 

• 

• 

39- 

ta’tikum 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40. 

takuna 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 i- 

bi-za r mihim 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•/X 

• 

X 

• 

42 a. 

zayyana... qatla 

X 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

42b. 

shuraka'ihim 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

43 - 

takun maytatan 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X 

X 

•/X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

44 - 

thamarihi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

45 - 

hasadihi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Correspondences 

40 

34 

36 

29 

28 

29 

27 

30 

33 ? 

32/28 

25 

27 

25 

28 


could also surmise that such choices as those represented in Nos. 36 and 39 
above were part of what was allowed as Ikhtiydr, although one would want more 
evidence about the period before asserting this in any more definitive fashion. 

General Spelling Variations 

As with Fragment 1, we find many spellings involving the absence or presence 
of an alif where modern printed editions have the opposite. 

1. In eighteen out of nineteen instances, gala is spelled without an alif (e.g. 
f. 4 a , 1 (Q.5U2); f. 4 b , 7 and 14 (Q.5U9 and 23); etc), the one exception being 
f. 8 a , 16 (q. 6:128). By contrast, in nine out of ten instances, qalu is spelled 
with an alif, the exception being f. 5 b , 2 (Q.6:gi). The one instance of qdlat 
is spelled with an alif (f. 4 a , 26; Q.5U8). In Paris 328a, by contrast, all the 
same instances of qalu are spelled without an alif, qdla is spelled twice 
with an alif and qdlat is also spelled with an alif 78 

2. The word shay’in is spelled with an alif between the shin and the yd’ in 
nine out of ten instances. The seeming exception—in f. 3®, 1 (Q.4U76)— 
may not be an exception, as it occurs in a line which looks as if it has 
been added later, and in a different handwriting, indicating the number 
of verses in the following sura. In Paris 328a, all these instances, including 


78 For such spellings in Paris 328a, see Deroche, Transmission, pp. 55-56. 
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the seeming exception mentioned above, are spelled with an alif between 
the skin and the yd\ 7f> 

3. The name Dawud occurs twice in this fragment and is spelled differently 
each time. In f. 2 b , 3 (Q.4:163) we find dal-waw-alf-dal, while in f. 5 s , 19 
(q. 6:84) we find dal-alfwaw-ddl. Paris 328a has the same differentiation. 
The first of these two spellings is met with in other early manuscripts, but 
the reason for it is not clear. 80 

4. As we saw was the case in Fragment 1, many other words are spelled with¬ 
out the atif that appears in later times, e.g. i adhaban (f. g b , 23 [q .4:138]; 
f. g a , 27 [q.4:i6i] ; f. 2 a , 23 [q. 4:161]; f. 2 b , 21: [(2.4:173]); rijdlan (f. 2 b , 28 
[(2.4:173]); etc. All of these instances also appear in Paris 328a, but our 
present manuscript also has some spellings with an aLif where there isn’t 
one in Paris 328a, e.g. kasala (f. g a , 7 [(2.4:142]) and tazdlu (f. 4 b , 9 [(2.5:12]), 
and some spellings without an aLif where there is one in Paris 328a e.g. 
tabu (f. g a , 14 [Q.4146]) and hbdu (f. 2 a , 19 [Q.4U60]). 

5. The word janndt seems to deserve particular mention. It occurs three 
times in this fragment, i.e. f. 4 a , 5 (<2.5:12); f. 6 a , 5 (Q.6:gg); and f. 8 b , 21 
(q. 6:139). In the first instance it is spelled with an aLif; in the second it is 
without an aLif; and in the third it was spelled initially as jlm-alifnun-td‘ 
but then corrected to read jim-nun-alif-td 3 (see section on ‘Corrections’ 
below). In all three instances Paris 328a has an aLif. This seems to be one 
of the few instances where an aLif found regularly in early manuscripts 
does not appear in the later, standardised version of the spelling. 81 Note 
that this word occurs in Fragment 1, f. 7 b , 21 (q. 18:31), where it is spelled 
without an aLif which is the same spelling that we find in bl Or. 2165 
(f. 44 b , 10). 

6. Other typical ‘early’ spellings include: ay at with an extra tooth seemingly 
indicating pronunciation of the first long vowel with imdla (e.g. f. g a , 9 


79 For this spelling in Paris 328a, see Deroche, Transmission, pp. 54-55; also 62. 

80 See, for example, Efim Rezvan, ‘The Qur'an of ‘Uthman’ (St. Petersburg, Katta-Langar, 
Bukhara, Tashkent), Volume 1. St. Petersburg: St. Petersburg Centre for Oriental Studies, 
2004, where there are ten examples of the ‘old’, non-standard spelling which have been 
corrected to the ‘new’, standard spelling (viz. <2.4:163, 5:78, 6:84, 34:10 and 13; 38:17, 22, 24, 
26 and 30); also Puin, ‘Vowel letters’, p. 158 (where Puin suggests that the aiif after the 
wdw can be read as a hamza- bearer, as with a similar spelling of af'ida (<2.14:37) which is 
sometimes found spelled with an alif between the fa' and the dal, and that the intended 
pronunciation could have been Da’id, or something similar). 

81 For another example of this ‘early’ spelling, see Yasin Dutton, ‘An Umayyad Fragment of 
the Qur’an and Its Dating’, Journal of Qur'anic Studies 9 (2007), pp. 57-87, p. 63. 
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[q. 4:155] ); 82 ildh with an extra tooth, also seemingly indicating pronunci¬ 
ation of the atif with ImdLa (e.g. f. 2 b , 16 [Q.4:i7i]; f. 6 a , 11 and 16 [q. 6:102 
and 106] ); 83 and dhu with a final alif (e.g. f. 8 b , 1 [q. 6:133] ). 84 

Corrections 

Whereas in Fragment 1 there is hardly a correction to be seen, other than the 
adjustment of tawi (?) to read tuwaltiwa, and the unnecessary re-spelling of a 
yd 1 in the word tajri (f. 7 b , 1 . 21; Q.i8:3i), Fragment 2 is characterised by a fair 
number of corrections. These can be divided into three main types: there are 
those where the original scribe seems to have written something, realised his 
error, and corrected the text. In other instances, a later scribe (or scribes) seems 
to have ‘touched up’ the text—in black ink—to correct seeming lapses. Thirdly, 
there are instances where the scribe (or scribes) responsible for the vowelling 
has made certain corrections using the same red ink—at least, one assumes 
they have been made using the same ink and by the same person. 

Type 1: Corrections by the ‘Original’ Scribe 

1. In f. 2 b , 3, what looks like an original rusulan has had a wdw added so 
that it reads wa-rusulan. This is presumably due to conflation with the 
next verse which begins ‘rusulan’. (This implies copying from a written 
text where the eye has slipped over a line.) 

2. In f. 2 b , 27, fa-lahuma has been written over what appears to have read 
*fa-la-hd. If this is the case, it may be simply that the pronoun in *fa- 
la-hd is picking up the feminine singular reference in the verb kdnat 
in the immediately preceding phrase fa-in kdnat ithnatayni. In other 
words, this is what could be called a grammatical slip of the mind. 85 


82 For the association of this spelling with imala, and also with ‘the mushafs of Iraq’ and 
‘the Syrian mushaf’, see Ibn al-Jazarl, Kitab al-Nashrfil-qira’at al-'ashr, ed. Subay' Hamza 
HakimI (2 vols., Damascus: Majma' al-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya, ca. 1981), vol. 1, p. 458 (citing al- 
Sakhawl); also Dutton, ‘Umayyad Fragment', p. 83, n. 4. 

83 Puin also highlights these two spellings and associates them with imala (see Puin, ‘Vowel 
letters', p. 168). 

84 Highlighted by Puin, ‘Vowel letters', p. 152. For all these spellings, see also Dutton, ‘Some 
Notes’, p. 64 and the notes thereto. 

85 For a similar instance in ms Paris 328a (f. io b , 18; <2.4:12), where an original wa-laha has 
been altered to wa-lahu, see Yasin Dutton, ‘Old Light on a New Problem: The Kalala Verses 
Revisited’, Journal of Semitic Studies 59 (2014), pp. 357-376, pp. 361-362. 
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3. Under the word kafaru (f. 3 a , 17), a waw and an alif are visible, in 
what appears to be the same handwriting as the waw-alif of kafaru. 
This suggests the simple omission of a letter (a rd’?) which was then 
corrected. 

4. In f. 3 b , ro, what now reads fa-tayammamu appears to have been writ¬ 
ten first with only one man; a second mini was added where the original 
waw (a trace of which can still be seen) was, and another waw added 
before the alif. 

5. In f. 3 b , 20, the final alif of amanu has been left out. 

6. What now reads as rasulund (f. 4 b , 5) seems to have originally read 
rusulund, with clear signs of erasure of a letter with a tall upright, i.e. 
a lam, where the waw now stands. Later in the same line, the word al- 
rusul appears to have been touched up, but for what reason is not clear. 

7. It looks as if the waw-lam-waw at the end of taqulu (f. 4 b , 5) was 
originally written with only a lam and a waw and was then corrected 
to what it is now. 

8. In 1 . ro of the same folio, the word al-ard has been written missing 
out the lam and the dad, which have been written in underneath, 
correcting what was presumably a simple oversight. 

9-10. In 11 . r2 and 17 of the same folio, it seems as if an original spelling of qalu 
without an alif has been altered to qalu with an alif. Why this should be 
the case in this manuscript, where qdla and qalu are frequently spelled 
without an alif (see above), is not at all clear. 

11. In 1 . r3 of the same folio, bind seems to have been written originally 
without its alif, and then written again correctly. 

12. In 1 . r4 of the same folio, the word dakhiluna has been erroneously 
spelled with an extra dal between the waw and the nun of the ending. 
This has then been erased. 

13-14. In 1 .16 of the same folio, a lam-alif is visible under the ending of the 
word tawakkalu., thus suggesting an original tawakkala in the dual, 
while in 1.18, lam-waw is visible under the present lam-alif in the word 
qdtild, thus suggesting an original qatilu in the plural. This may well 
be a simple copyist’s error based on skipping a line or two (as in No. 1 
above). 

15. An alif visible under the nun of yatihuna (f. 4 b , 21) suggests an origi¬ 
nally different form of the verb; but, as an initial letter also seems to 
have been missing (see Type 3, no. 7 below), it is not clear exactly what 
this form was. 

16. What looks like an original qdfalif to give musaddiqan (f. 5 b , 7), was 
presumably very quickly erased, as the expected final qdf appears as it 
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should at the beginning of the next line. (Another explanation is that 
a later corrector realised his mistake and deleted his over-correction.) 

17. The trace of an alif in front of the present yadayhi (f. 5 b , 8) suggests 
an original aydlki (or aydihimP.) that was then corrected by the same 
scribe. 

18. In the same folio, nard has been first spelled with an alif, which has 
then been changed to a ya\ 

19. An extra alif and waw have been inadvertently added in the phrase 
al-barr wa-l-bahr (f. 5 b , 24). The alif and the following waw before 
the word al-bahr have been over-scored lightly with a thin red line, 
presumably indicating an intended excision. 

20. It looks as if an extra alif has been squeezed in between the dal and 
the nun of daniya (f. 6 a , 5), presumably added (soon?) afterwards by 
the same scribe who wrote the word first. 

21. It looks as if an alif has been supplied later, in the phrase wa-law 
i 'annamd (f. 6 b , 2). (Could this perhaps be evidence of a naql al-hamz 
pronunciation of lawannamd, i.e. with the Hamzat al-qat c elided fol¬ 
lowing a vowelless consonant?) 

22. The trace of an original alif remains in front of the waw of wa-kalla- 
mahum (f. 6 b , 5), suggesting the scribe originally wrote awkallamahum 
and then erased the alif 

23. Traces of an original lam, kaf and perhaps mini after the words la 
mubaddila (f. 6 b , 13), followed by li-kalim[a] tihi on the next line, suggest 
that the scribe first wrote la-kum mistakenly, then erased it and wrote 
the correct, and longer, letter cluster on the next line where there was 
room for it. This in turn suggests correction by the scribe as he is going 
along. 

24. Under the letters dal, alif, red of dar (f. 8 a , 14) one can make out the 
traces of an original alif, lam and dal, with the trace of an alif to the 
right of the alif of al-saldm. It therefore seems that the scribe originally 
wrote la-hum al-dar and then erased al-dar so that he could write 
dar al-saldm. Again, this seems like a correction made while going 
along. 

25. A waw has been inserted, in the same handwriting as the rest, above 
the beginning of the word yawm (f. 8 a , 15) to give wa-yawma. Again, 
this implies correction by the scribe as, or soon after, he wrote the text. 

26. The waw of an original wa-qdlu (f. 8 a , 23) has been partially erased, thus 
allowing accordance with the standard text. 

27. Some letters under the end of the phrase li-dhukurina (f. 8 b , 16)— 
perhaps a shin followed by another letter and then two tall upright 
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strokes—suggest that a word was written here and then erased. What 
word, though, is far from clear, especially in this particular textual 
context. 

Type 2: Corrections in Black (or Brown) Ink by a Later Scribe 

1. In f. g b , a large part—nearly a whole line—of a passage seems to have 
been left out by the original scribe. In order to correct this error, a later 
(?) scribe has erased just over a line and rewritten the relevant part of 
the passage, squeezing in two lines in the place of one in order to do so. 
The passage in question ((^.4:121-122) repeats a key phrase— Li-Lldhi md 
fi l-samawati wa-md fi l-ard —and this has presumably been the source 
of the error, with the original scribe inadvertently jumping to the second 
occurrence of the phrase. From traces of the original letters still visible, 
it appears that the scribe originally wrote wa-in takfuru / fa-innci li-lldhi 
md fi l-samawati wa-md fi l-’ardi wa-kafa hi-’ / lldki wakilan. The section 
after takfuru to the end of the passage was then erased and the fuller 
version— wa-in takfuru fa-inna li-Udhi md fi l-samawati wa-md fi l-’ardi 
wa-kdna lldhu ghaniyyan hamidan * wa-li-lldhi md fi l-samdwati wa-md fi 
l-’ardi wa-kafa bi-lldhi wakilan —inserted, except that the word ’ard only 
occurs once in the rewrite! However, the second (?) scribe wrote the words 
wa-kafa bi-lldhi at the end of his second line, thus leaving wakilan and the 
verse marker on the next line, whereas the original scribe had [bi-‘] lldhi 
wakilan all on the next line. 

2. A missing alif has been added—presumably by a later scribe—in the 
right-hand margin of f. 3®, 3, to provide the initial alif of awfu. This was 
presumably an oversight based on the presence of the alif at the end of 
dmanu at the end of the previous line. 

3. The word min has been added in black ink, in a different hand, to com¬ 
plete the phrase wa-md i allamtum min al-jawarih (f. 3®, 22). 

4. At the bottom of f. 5®, in the right-hand margin of lines 28 and 29, the 
letters from the ends of the previous lines have been added, as if they 
were missing. This, however, seems an unnecessary addition, since it is 
damage to the left, outer edge that has resulted in the line not being fully 
legible. Not only that, but the whole of the outer edge of the folio has 
been trimmed at some stage, cutting off parts of many lines, and not just 
lines 28 and 29. As noted earlier, all the folios have suffered from trimming 
to the outer and lower edges and, less obviously, to the upper edge as well. 

5. Similarly, we find the word isbdh added at the end of f. 5 b , 21, when part 
of this word is clearly visible at the beginning of the following line, thus 
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clearly showing that there has been no omission, but only damage and/or 
wear and tear to the outer edge. 

6. In a third instance of the above phenomenon, the word idha has been 
added to the beginning of f. 6 a , 23, when the final alif is clearly present 
already at the beginning of the line, and one can assume enough space at 
the end of the previous line to include a dhal after the still visible initial 
alif. Note that in these last three instances, red dots on all three of these 
letters indicate that the red dot vocalisation—or at least one version of 
it—was done after these ‘corrections’ were made. 

Type 3: Corrections in Red Ink, Seemingly in the Same Ink as That 
of the Vocalisation, and Therefore Most Likely at the Same Time 

1. The word Nu.h, although visible, has been retouched in red (f. 2 b , 1). Note 
that there are a number of ‘retouches’ by the ‘red scribe’, of which this is 
one. 

2. A missing alif has been added in red to give the accusative form i azizan 
(f. 2 b , 6). That this is an oversight and not a grammatical error is suggested 
by the ‘correct’ form of the following word hakiman. 

3. A missing alif has been added in red to give ilayka (f. 2 b , 6). 

4. The initial alif of ‘an (f. 3 b , 18) has been retouched in red. 

5. An original lam and mini have had a nun added to them (f. 4 b , 2) to 
give li-man in the phrase li-man yasha\ An original ‘lam’ —or even ‘li¬ 
ma’ —would not make any sense and is presumably a simple copyist’s 
error. 

6. What seems to have read fa-in kharaju —which would be grammatically 
acceptable—has had a ycC added at the beginning to give the standard 
form fa-in yakhruju (f. 4 b , 13). 

7. Again in the same folio as Nos. 5 and 6, what looks like an original spelling 
of yatihuna (?) has had an extra hook added at the beginning to allow 
yatihuna (even though the second original hook is marked—with two 
dashes—as a id’). The trace of an alif under the present nun (see Type 
1, No. 15, above) also suggests that the ‘original’ intention may have been 
the grammatically incorrect yatlhu. If this is the case, one wonders if this 
might just be evidence for a spoken, or dialect, form alongside the more 
correct, fusha form. 

8. The word dbd’ukum (f. 5 b , 6) has been given its ‘standard’ waw as hamza- 
bearer (in red). 

9. The non-standard (singular) form dhdlika has had a mini added to it to 
give the standard (plural) form dhdlikum (f. 6 a , 6). 
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10. In f. 8 b , 5, a wdw and a nun have been added to an original singular form 
zdlim to give the plural form zdllmun. By contrast, the word al-zdlimun has 
been spelled—presumably inadvertently—without a medial lam, and 
left uncorrected, in f. 5 b , 12. 

1 1. An original shurakd'lhim —the Syrian reading—has been ‘corrected’, with 
a red wdw as the Hamza- bearer, to shurakd’uhum (f. 8 b , 10). 

12. In f. 8 b , 12, what seems to have been written harajun has been corrected 
to hljrun by erasing the final fun —traces of which are still visible—and 
adding an initial ha‘ in red. 

13. In f. 8 b , 17, a non-standard fi-ha has been corrected by erasing the alif — 
traces of which still remain—and writing a final hS in red over the 
original medial hd\ thus giving fihi. See also Type 1, No. 2 above, and the 
note thereto. 

14. At the beginning of line 21 in f. 8 b , the fa 1 of fa-la has been retouched in 
red. 

15. In f. 8 b , 21, the word janndtun has been erroneously spelled jlm-alif-nun- 
ta\ This has been corrected, in red, by inserting a hook for a nun between 
the Jim and the alif, erasing the original hook of the ta‘ and emphasising 
the new single hook in red—even though it still carries a single dot/dash 
above it indicating that it had been a nun. 

What are we to make of all these corrections, especially in the context of a 
manuscript physically written by, perhaps, as many as eight scribes? It seems 
that there were various stages of correction, represented, roughly, by the three 
types mentioned above. The first stage involved correcting mistakes in the first 
writing of the text. The second stage, which was perhaps very close in time to 
the first, involved the addition of odd words or letters that had been missed out 
(i.e. Type 2 above). The third stage, which might have been significantly later, at 
the time when the vowel signs were put in, involved certain other corrections 
at the level of spelling and/or additional letters. 

Why should there be so much variation and/or adjustment? One explana¬ 
tion suggested by the sources is that a number of volunteers might be involved 
in the writing of any one mushaf It is reported that Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652) 
said that it used to be the case that, if a man wanted to write out a mushaf 
[i.e. have one written out?], he would go to a person and ask him to write for 
him and then go to another and ask him the same. Similarly, ‘All ibn Husayn 
(d. ca. 94/712) said that a person might go to the minbar [of the mosque] with 
a piece of parchment and say, ‘Who will take on ( yahtaslb ) to write for me?’, 
and then go to another and ask him the same, until the whole mushaf was 
finished. In a third report, Ibrahim al-NakhaT (d. 96/714) responded to a com- 
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ment about people needing muskaf s by saying that they should buy the ink and 
parchment and then get people to help them by having them write for them. 86 
This explains the presence of different scribes, but gives no indication about 
the practice of correction. 

Another idea that has been suggested is that these folios represent the 
work of a scriptorium. 87 In other words, people were learning their trade, and 
the various attempts of various scribes—represented by the different scripts 
in the different folios—were then read over and corrected by someone else. 
As with the volunteer scenario, this offers an explanation for the multiple- 
input appearance of the fragment and for what one might consider a lack of 
professionalism in the execution of the work. It also allows for the presence 
of some sort of oversight and/or correction. However, we should also bear in 
mind that parchment was expensive, and it seems unlikely that people would 
write out large portions of the text purely for practice. It seems more likely 
that it was considered meritorious—as is suggested by the word yaktaslb in 
the report from All ibn Husayn above, meaning, effectively, ‘do it for free’— 
for many people to be involved in the production of one muskaf. But, without 
further clear evidence, these ideas remain just speculations. 


Concluding Remarks 

As is now well established, Fragment 1 is from the same muskaf as ms Paris, 
Bibliotheque nationale, arabe 328c, which is from Fustat, and Fragment 2 is 
from the same muskaf as ms St Petersburg, National Library of Russia, Marcel 
17, which is equally from Fustat. As has been amply clarified by Deroche, both 
ms Paris 328a and ms bl Or. 2165 are also from Fustat. It is obvious from our 
present study on the two fragments of Mingana 1572, and our earlier studies 
on Paris 328a and bl Or. 2165, that all four muskaf s have pronounced ‘Syrian’ 
features, both in terms of their verse numbering and in terms of the variant 
readings that are marked. Why should this be the case? Put differently, why 
should the—or a—Syrian reading be represented in multiple copies of the 
Qur’an found in Cairo? 


86 For all three reports, see Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab al-Masahif (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
‘Ilmiyya, 1405/1985), pp. 179, 186, 191; cited also in M.M. Al-Azami, The History of the 
Qur’anic Text (Leicester: uk Islamic Academy, 2003), pp. 105-106. 

87 I owe this idea to Professor Walid Saleh (personal communication, November 2013). I 
notice that Deroche also refers to the idea of ‘imperial scriptoria’ in his Qur'ans of the 
Umayyads (Chapter 4, pp. 107-133, esp. p. 133) where he examines a number of mushafs 
which, he says, were ‘produced under official patronage’. 
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The simplest answer seems to be that, of the five main centres associated 
with readings and verse-numbering systems—Syria (Damascus and/or Hims), 
Medina, Mecca, Basra, and Kufa—Syria was the nearest to Egypt and thus it was 
the Syrian reading that was naturally prevalent there. Nor should we ignore the 
strong political connections between the two neighbouring areas. Egypt was 
conquered (c. 19-21/640-642) by ‘Amr ibn al-‘As who, a few years earlier, had 
played a major part in the conquest of Palestine (part of ‘Syria’ in his day), and it 
was Amr who founded Fustat and its mosque (c. 22/643). Amr was governor of 
Egypt in the latter part of ‘Umar’s caliphate and the first part of ‘Uthman’s, after 
which he returned to his estate in Palestine (specifically, ‘Ajlan, in the district 
of Bayt Jibrln, not far from Hebron). 88 Amr was appointed governor of Egypt 
a second time (by Mu'awiya) in 38/658, and remained there until his death in 
43/663 (in the time of Yazld). He is said to have been buried in ‘Ajlan. 89 During 
‘Abd al-Malik’s time, it was ‘Abd al-Malik’s brother, ‘Abd al-'AzIz ibn Marwan, 
who was governor of Egypt from 65-86/685-705. These are just two examples 
out of what must have been many others, and we can assume that what was 
true for political connections was also true for religious and cultural ones as 
well. 

Given such connections, it is also possible that the scribes of these manu¬ 
scripts came from, or trained in, Syria, and then worked in Egypt. It is also, of 
course, possible that these manuscripts originated in Syria and were brought 
to Fustat. Indeed, we know of a number of other (later?) manuscripts from the 
mosque of Amr that have a clearly Syrian origin. 90 This possible Syrian origin 
might also make sense if one thinks in terms of a scriptorium or scriptoria (as 
mentioned above) in Syria producing scribes able to produce mushafs. This 
would link in, as we indicated above, with the idea of (a) multiple hands and 
(b) multiple corrections. (We note that Paris 328a also involves multiple hands, 
although not quite so many, and also a certain amount of corrections and re¬ 
touching, although not quite so much.) 91 


88 For ‘Amr’s estate in ‘Ajlan, Palestine, see Michael Lecker, ‘The Estates of ‘Amr b. al-‘As in 
Palestine: Notes on a New Negev Inscription’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 52 (1989), pp. 24-37; Jeffrey Blakely, Ajlan: Locating the Estate of Amr b. al-As’, Near 
Eastern Archaeology 73:4 (2010), pp. 210-222. 

89 See Blakely, ‘Ajlan’, p. 213. 

90 Deroche, Transmission ecrite, p. 8, mentions mss Paris, bnf Arabe 376b (probably from 
Damascus); bnf Arabe 358b and 360b (from Tyre); and bnf Arabe 346a (from Tarsus). 

91 See, for example, the issue of rewriting the word kalala, recently assumed by Powers to be a 
deliberate invention but, in my opinion, highly unlikely to be so (David Powers, Muham¬ 
mad is Not the Father of Any of Your Men: The Making of the Last Prophet, Philadelphia: 
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The idea of a scriptorium may also be linked with Umayyad governmen¬ 
tal patronage. We know that many scholars were active in the caliphal court 
during the last quarter of the ist century ah (as, for example, al-Dahhak ibn 
Muzahim, Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, and many others), 92 and grand-scale mushafs 
seem to have been produced under caliphal patronage in post-Abd al-Malik 
times (e.g. the large-format mushaf found in the Yemen (ms Sanaa, Dar al- 
Makhtutat, inv. No. 20-33.1) which von Bothmer links with the time, and possi¬ 
bly the activities, of the caliph al-Walld (r. 86-96/705-715)). 93 If the Umayyad 
rulers and governors were concerned about bolstering the production of fine, 
embellished mushafs, as convincingly suggested by Deroche in his Qur’ans of 
the Umayyads , 94 then this presumably had its antecedents before the time of 
Abd al-Malik and, conceivably, from as early as the time of ‘Uthman. We recall 
that one of Malik’s (d. 179/795) students remembered seeing a mushaf that 
Malik had shown them which his grandfather had written at the time when 
‘Uthman had the mushafs written out. This mushaf, we are told, had bands 
drawn in ink between the suras ‘like chains’ (i ala c amal al-silsila) that took up 
the whole line, as in our present Fragment 1 (f. i a , 10; between Surat Maryam 
and Surat Taha) and Fragment 2 (f. 3®, 1; between Surat al-Nisa’ and Surat al- 
Ma’ida). 95 Does this indicate that our fragments were written at the time of 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009, esp. pp. xi-xvi, 155-233; Dutton, ‘Old Light', esp. 
PP- 358-365). 

92 For al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim, see references in n. 18 above; for Ibn Shihab’s well-known 
links with the Umayyads, see, for example, Michael Lecker, ‘Biographical Notes on Ibn 
Shihab al-Zuhri’, Journal of Semitic Studies 41 (1996), pp. 21-63, esp. PP- 22 ~49 (re-printed 
in Michael Lecker, Jews and Arabs in Pre- and Early Islamic Arabia, Aldershot: Ashgate 
Variorum, 1998, No. xvi); for other scholars, see, for example, ‘Atwan, Qira'at, pp. 18-22. 

93 See, for example, Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, ‘Architekturbilder im Koran: Eine 
Prachthandschrift der Umayyadenzeit aus dem Yemen’, Pantheon 45 (1987), pp. 4-20, esp. 
pp. 9 ff.; idem, ‘Neue Wege der Koranforschung. III. Die Anfange der Koranschreibung: 
Kodikologische und kunsthistorische Beobachtungen an den Koranfragmenten in Sanaa’, 
Magazin Forschung 1999/1, pp. 40-46, p. 45 (‘End of 1st century ah / ca. 710-715AD'); idem, 
notes to entries Nos. 36-41 in Mikhail Piotrovsky and John Vrieze (eds.), Earthly Beauty, 
Heavenly Art: Art of Islam (= catalogue of an exhibition held in De Nieuwe Kerk, Amster¬ 
dam, from 16 December 1999 to 24 April 2000), Amsterdam & London: De Nieuwe Kerk 
Amsterdam and Lund Humphries Publishers, 1999, p. 101 (‘around 710-715 ... [the] caliph 
al-Walid himself may have commissioned it'). 

94 See Francois Deroche, Qur’ans of the Umayyads (Leiden: Brill, 2014), Chapter 4 ‘Imperial 
Scriptoria?’, esp. p. 133. 

95 See al-Danl, al-Muhkam fi naqt al-masahif ed. ‘Izza Hasan. (Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 2nd 
ed. 1407/1986), p. 17. This mushaf has been discussed in some detail by Michael Cook, 
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‘Uthman? Recent radio-carbon analysis of this manuscript indicates that this 
may have been the case (see ‘Postscript’ below). 

If we recall al-Hajjaj’s (d. 95/713) activity in standardising the mushaf in 
what Omar Hamdan refers to as the ‘second masahif project’, 96 then this would 
imply that oblong, vertically formatted masahif with ‘old’ spellings date to a 
pre- c Abd al-Malik era, i.e. from the time of‘Uthman (c. 30/651) to the time of the 
second masahif project, which Hamdan dates to c. 85/704. It thus appears— 
or at least seems likely—that all of our four Fustat mushaf s belong to the 
period 30-85AH. Whether any of these actually go back to before that time 
would seem far less likely. We know that the time before ‘Uthman’s decision 
was characterised by a fair degree of liberty in terms of readings, to the extent of 
‘seven edges’ (sab’at ahruf), as the well-known hadith puts it. 97 In this context, 
Malik records Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652) as saying: 

You are in a time when men of understanding ( fuqaha ’) are many and 
Qur’an reciters ( qurra ’) are few, when the limits of behaviour ( hudud) 
defined in the Qur’an are guarded and its letters ( huruf ) are lost, when 
few people ask and many give, when they make the prayer long and the 
khutba short, and put their actions before their desires. A time will come 
upon people when their men of understanding are few but their Qur’an 
reciters are many, when the letters of the Qur’an are guarded but its limits 
are lost, when many ask but few give, when they make the khutba long but 
the prayer short, and put their desires before their actions. 98 

Malik also notes, while not allowing recitation according to the reading of 
Ibn Mas'ud, 99 that ‘[the Companions] had mushafs’ (kanat Lahum masahif), 


‘A Koranic Codex Inherited by Malik from His Grandfather’, in Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Congress of Graeco-Oriental and African Studies. Nicosia 30 April-g May igg6, 
ed. Vassilios Christides and Theodore Papadopoulos, Graeco-Arabica 7-8 (1999-2000), 
PP- 93 - 105 - 

96 Omar Hamdan, ‘The Second Masahif Project: A Step Towards the Canonization of the 
Qur’anic Text’, in Angelika Neuwirth, Nicolai Sinai and Michael Marx (eds), The Qur'an 
in Context: Historical and Literary Investigations into the Qur’anic Milieu (Leiden / Boston: 
Brill, 2010), pp. 795-835, esp. pp. 800-801. 

97 For a discussion of this hadith and its implications for an understanding of the phe¬ 
nomenon of variants in the Qur’anic text, see Yasin Dutton, ‘Orality, Literacy and the 
‘‘Seven Ahruf ” Hadith’, Journal of Islamic Studies, 23 (2012), pp. 1-49. 

98 Malik ibn Anas, al-Muwatta’, 2 vols (Cairo: Matba'at al-Halabl wa-Awladihi, 1349/1930), 
vol. 1, pp. 143-144. 

99 See al-Mudawwana al-kubra, opinions of Malik, Ibn al-Qasim and others, compiled by 
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with the clear implication from the context that these mushafs contained 
variations from what was to become the standard text. 100 But we do not find 
such variations in our four Fustat fragments, which all follow the ‘Uthmanic 
text very closely. 

So what do our fragments represent? It seems premature to offer any firm 
indication as to either date or provenance, beyond what has been suggested 
above of an early Umayyad time, and a Syrian, or Syrian-influenced, regional 
provenance. The typically ‘early’ spellings, such as shay ’ with an allf —which 
is associated in the literature with Ibn Mas'ud’s reading 101 and which can thus 
be taken as illustrative of the early period even if we do not link it specifically 
with Ibn Mas'ud’s reading—and qdla without an alif, also suggest that the 
second stage of standardisation—that associated with the ‘second masahif 
project’—had not yet taken place, but that the first standardisation—in the 
time of ‘Uthman—had. We also note that the verse-numbering is closer to 
a HimsI pattern than a Damascene one (especially in Fragment 1 but also in 
Fragment 2), and that, with regard to the readings, our sources for the Fourteen 
Readings do not give us a HimsI option. Nevertheless, we are told that 'Uthman 
sent a mushaf specifically to Hims, 102 which implies that the HimsI tradition 
was the earlier, and presumably the dominant one in Syria in the earliest 
period. 

However, there still remains much work to be done on these and other 
early manuscripts in order to understand exactly what this standardisation 
involved. The instance of tawl presents a particularly fascinating puzzle. Why 
should it appear in five mushafs —at least—from the early period and yet later 


Sahnun, 16 vols (Cairo: Matba'at al-Sa'ada, 1323-1324 [1905-1906]), vol. 1, p. 84 (not doing 
the prayer behind someone reciting according to the reading of Ibn Mas'ud); Ibn Rushd 
[al-Jadd], al-Bayan wa-l-tahsil, ed. Muhammad Hajji, 20 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al- 
Islami, 1404-1407/1984-7), vol. 9, p. 374 (preventing the sale of a mushaf according to Ibn 
Mas'ud’s reading, or its recitation or general propagation). 

100 See Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, ai-TamhlcL li ma, fi l-Muwatta’ min al-ma‘ani wa-l-asanid, 24 vols. 
(Mohammedia: Wizarat al-Awqaf wa-l-Shu’un al-Islamiyya, 1397-1411/1977-1991), vol. 8, 
p. 292; and al-WansharlsI, al-M'Cyar al-mu'rib wa-l-jdmi' al-mughrib ‘an fatawi Ifriqiyya 
wa-l-Maghrib, ed. Muhammad Hajji et at, 13 vols. (Rabat/Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 
1403/1983), vol. 12, p. 111 (both citing Malik’s views as transmitted in the Kitab al-Targhib 
of Ibn Wahb’s Jami‘, that ‘people had mushafs, and the Six that ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab had 
entrusted [with choosing his successor] had mushafs’). 

101 See al-Dani, al-MuqnV fi rasm masaluf al-amsar, ed. Muhammad al-Sadiq Qamhawi 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, n.d.), p. 49. 

102 See al-Dani, Muqni pp. 106,116. 
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disappear, other than in a few references in specialist works on qira’at and 
tafslr ? The grammatical status of the word in its present context—‘You are in 
the sacred valley tawl’ (or tuwa, etc, in the other readings)—seems uncertain. 
One might assume that the word is an ordinary present participle of the verb 
tawa/yatwl (lit. ‘to fold, fold up’) but then one would expect tawln, with tanwln 
(like qadin, da’in, etc), and yet both the alif and the yd‘ are quite clearly spelled. 
AI-TJkbarT's (d. 616/1219) summary of the grammar of this word and its readings 
is one of the clearest I have come across. He says: 

The word tuwa can be read as tuwa, without tanwln, and is the name of 
either a particular spot or of [the] valley, and is in apposition to the word 
‘valley’. It does not take tanwln, either because [as a name] it is definite 
and of feminine gender, or because it is definite and of foreign origin. It 
is also possible that it is a form deriving from ( ma’dul c an) tawl, like [the 
names] ‘Umar and Zufar [from ‘Amir and Zahr]. It can also be read as 
tiwan, with tanwln, and ttwa, without tanwln. Those who read it without 
tanwln, do so for the reasons mentioned above, while those who read it 
with tanwln, treat it as indefinite or in the masculine gender. It can also 
be read as tdwl, with an alif and without tanwln, on the pattern yd'//’ (i.e. 
on the form of a present participle). It does not take tanwln for the same 
reasons as those mentioned above. 103 

All one can say is that the dominant understanding here is that the word is a 
name, and that the grammar of ‘no tanwln’ follows on accordingly. It is curious 
that the form tawl is seen as being a notional origin of the word tuwa. Could this 
perhaps indicate that the dominant reading tuwa is being understood gram¬ 
matically in the light of the variant reading tawl ? One wonders also at the fall 
form being understood as not having tanwln. The word, after all, exists in the 
corpus of Jahili poetry with tanwln (as, for example, in al-Shanfara’s Lamiyyat 
al-’Arab — wa-ghada tawiyan —where the word is understood to mean ‘hun¬ 
gry’). 104 But then, if it did have tanwln in its verse-final position, would it not 
have to be pronounced in pausal form as tawl That might possibly be gram¬ 
matically correct, as with qad(in) later in the same sura (Q.2072), but it makes 
for a pronunciation that is very heavy on the tongue. Does this then suggest 
that the shadhdh reading tawl is a ‘lightened’ pronunciation of the fall form 


103 See, for example, al-'Ukbarl, 1‘rab, vol. 2, pp. 66-67. 

104 See, for example, al-Shanfara, Lamiyyat al-Arab, 1 . 27, in Alan Jones, Early Arabic Poetry. 
Volume 1: Marathi and Su’lukPoems (Reading: Ithaca Press, 1992), p. 158. 
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such as one finds now, and may have found then, in spoken Arabic? Does this 
in turn suggest that this might have been a spoken form breaking through into 
the classical language, a possibility that we entertained as an explanation for 
Correction Type 3, No. 7, in Fragment 2 above? Or is it just a name—and quite 
possibly from a foreign source, as al-'Ukbarl allows—and therefore no consid¬ 
erations of grammar are necessary? 

The reader may be thinking at this point, but what about the meaning? If 
we restrict ourselves to the standard reading tuwdltiwa, we have the possibility 
of not only understanding the word as a name, but also as understanding the 
meaning ‘twice’, i.e. the valley was sanctified twice ( quddisa marratayn), or that 
Moses walked in it twice ( tawaytahu anta, ay sirta bihi, ay tuwiyat la-ka l-ardu 
marratayni min tayyika), or that he was called in it twice. 105 However, with the 
reading tawl, all of these ‘non-name’ meanings are effectively ruled out, as in al- 
‘Ukbari’s summary above, thus leaving us with a much simpler understanding 
of the standard reading tuwdltiwa. 

Perhaps all one can say is that tawl is not—or did not become—the read¬ 
ing of the majority, but that it seems to have been an acceptable reading at 
one point in time—(assuming it was not just a scribal error that was then 
repeated—but then why might a scribe mistakenly write tawl ?). 106 The larger 
question then suggests itself: if in one area at one time what is later referred to 
as a sh.ddh.dk reading was the norm, at what point did it become shadhdh 1 . And 
if this is true for one shadhdh variant, could it not be true for others? 


105 See, for example, Ibn ‘Atiyya, al-Muharrar al-wajlz ft tafslr al-Kitab al-'azlz, 16 vols. (Mo- 
hammedia: Wizarat al-Awqaf wa-l-Shu’un al-Islamiyya, 1395-1411/1975-1991), vol. 11, p. 67; 
Ibn Juzayy, Tafslr (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Arabl, 1403/1983), p. 414. 

106 It will be apparent in this discussion that I have ignored several articles touching on 
what one might call ‘Tuwa Studies’ (e.g. J.A. Bellamy, ‘Textual criticism of the Koran’, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 121 (2001), pp. 1-6, 2-3; Devin Stewart, ‘Notes 
on Medieval and Modern Emendations of the Qur’an’, in Reynolds (ed.), The Qur’an in 
Its Historical Context, pp. 225-248, pp. 236-237; Andrew Rippin, ‘The Search for Tuwa: 
Exegetical Method, Past and Present’, in Carlos A. Segovia and Basil Lourie (eds.), The 
Coming of the Comforter: When, Where, and to Whom? (Piscataway, nj: Gorgias Press, 2012), 
pp. 399-421; Uri Rubin, ‘Moses and the Holy Valley Tuwan: On the biblical and midrashic 
background of a qur’anic scene', Journal of Near Eastern Studies 73, No. 1 (2014), pp. 73- 
81). Suffice it to say that these articles do not consider the possibility of tawl —which is 
the focus of our enquiry here—although Rippin (p. 408) does mention the possibility of 
tawa, but that would also have to be understood as a name, as no jdtala form is known for 
this verbal root. 
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Nevertheless, one has to recognise politics in this business. ‘Uthman had had 
other masdhif burned; 107 Marwan had had the pages of Hafsa burned; 108 and 
Malik said that any mushaf not in accord with the ‘Uthmanic norm should be 
banned by the authorities. 109 

What seems apparent, therefore, is a gradual and natural process of standard¬ 
isation, from a liberal seven -ahruf position in the time of the Prophet, to a 
first standardisation in the time of ‘Uthman, a second standardisation in the 
time of al-Hajjaj and ‘Abd al-Malik, and a further gradual refinement of the 
process until one reaches the classical formulations of the Seven Readings of 
Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936), or the Eight Readings of Ibn Ghalbun (d. 399/1009), 
or the Ten Readings of Ibn Mihran (d. 381/991), etc. 

This is also a process of reducing an initially oral text, with its built-in 
multiformity—to use Albert Lord’s term 110 —to one whose written form begins 
to have more and more influence—indeed, dominance—although the oral 
‘flavour’ of the original remains alive in the recited Qur’an—and the word 
Qur’an, as we know, means recitation. 

These fragments, then, give us a further glimpse into this process. It is to 
be hoped that further manuscript studies on such first- and second-century 
masdhif in particular will provide many new insights into this fascinating story 
of the tension, but also the mutual co-existence, of orality and literacy as it 
appears in the history of the text of the Qur’an. 


Postscript 


The recent radiocarbon dating carried out on Fragment 1 of this manuscript 
by the Oxford University Radiocarbon Accelerator Unit indicates that, with a 


107 See, for example, al-Bukhari, Sahib, ed. Muhammad Dhihnl, 8 vols (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, n.d; 
originally Istanbul: al-Matba‘a al-Amira, 1315 [1898]), vol. 6, p. 99 [= Kitabfada’il ai-Qur’an: 
bab jam' al-Qur’an\. 

108 See, for example, Ibn Shabba, Tarikh al-Madlna al-munawwara, ed. Fahim Mahmud Shal- 
tut, 2nd ed., 4 vols. (Jeddah: Dar al-Isfaham, n.d.), vol. 3, pp. 1003-1004; Ibn Rushd [al-Jadd], 
al-Bayan wa-l-tahsil, vol. 17, p. 36. 

109 See Ibn Rushd [al-Jadd], ai-Bayan wa-l-tahsll, vol. 9, p. 374 (specifically, preventing the sale 
of any mushaf written according to the reading of Ibn Mas'ud, and of reciting from it or 
publicly promulgating it). 

110 See Albert Lord, The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, ma: Harvard University Press, i960), e.g. 
p. 100. 
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probability of more than 95%, the parchment on which it was written dates 
from between 568 and 645AD (= c. 54 Before Hijra and 25AH). 111 This may 
indeed be the case, but to my mind the actual writing of this fragment is highly 
unlikely to predate ‘Uthman’s activity in standardising the mushaf which took 
place around the year 30AH/650AD. As noted above, the text is overwhelm¬ 
ingly “Uthmanic’, when one would expect more variants—and more extensive 
variation—in any mushaf written before that time (such as is posited of the 
mushafs of Ibn Mas'ud and/or Ubayy and other Companions). One therefore 
feels that, despite its being early, the writing of the text itself is not likely to 
be as early as is assumed in recent press reports about this radiocarbon dat¬ 
ing. 112 Furthermore, a number of recent radiocarbon datings appear to err on 
the early side. Von Bothmer, for example, refers to a manuscript (ms Sanaa, 20- 
33.1) that he dates on art-historical grounds to the end of the reign of al-Walid, 
somewhere between 710-715AD (= c. 91-96AH), but which produced a radio¬ 
carbon dating of between 657 and 690 ad (= c. 36-71AH), in other words, some 
20-25 years earlier than the upper end of this range. 113 Deroche highlights a 
similar situation with regard to the “Qur’an of the Nurse”, whose colophon and 
deed of waqf date the manuscript’s completion to 410/1020; radiocarbon dat¬ 
ing, however, gave a date range of between 871 and 986AD (= c. 258-376 ah), 
with a probability of 95%, thus suggesting a date of at least 34 years earlier 
than the upper end of the suggested range. 114 Another manuscript that Deroche 
mentions, which bears a waqfiyya with the date 295/907, was dated by the same 
laboratory and yielded a date range of 716-891AD (= c. 97-278AH), with the 
most probable dates being, according to the laboratory: 791, 806 and 780AD (= 
c. 175, 192 and 165AH). As Deroche says, “the most probable result, 791AD, is 
116 years earlier that the actual date of the waqfiyya ... On the other hand, the 
upper value of the date range, that is to say 891AD, is very close—predating the 


111 See, for example, the reference in n. 3 above. For a general discussion of the relative merits 
of radiocarbon dating when applied to Qur’anic manuscripts, see the section devoted to 
radiocarbon dating on the Islamic Awareness website http://www.islamic-awareness.org/ 
Quran/Text/Mss/radio.html (accessed 19 September 2015); also, now, Michael Josef Marx 
and Tobias J.Jocham, ‘Zu den Datierung von Koranhandschriften durch die i4C-Methode', 
in Koranforschung: Verortung und Hermeneutik = Frankfurter Zeitschrift fur Islamisch- 
Theologische Studien 2 (2015), pp. 9-37. 

112 See n. 3 above. 

113 Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, ‘Die Anfange der Koran-schreibung: Kodikologische und 
kunsthistorische Beobachtungen an den Koranfragmenten in Sanaa’, Magazin Forschung 
(Universitat des Saarlandes) 1999/1, pp. 40-46, p. 45. 

114 Francois Deroche, Qur’ans of the Umayyads, p. 12. 
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waqfiyya by only sixteen years.” 115 Deroche also notes the recent dating of two 
samples from the Sanaa palimpsest (ms Sanaa, DaM Inv. 01-27.1). According 
to the laboratory, one of the samples was produced between 543 and 643AD 
(= c. 76 Before Hijra and 24AH) whereas the other was produced between 433 
and 599AD (= c. 176 and 23 years Before Hijra), both of which are, in Deroche’s 
view, “results which simply cannot be accepted”. 116 A third folio of the same 
manuscript, however, has been recently dated to 578-669AD (= c. 44 Before 
Hijra to 49 ah) at a 95% level of probability, which, at the upper end of this 
range, is at least historically well within the realms of possibility. 117 Neverthe¬ 
less, the overall spectre of somewhat “early” results from carbondating seems 
to be a common factor with these dates, and thus must induce caution, with 
“the last word”, as Deroche puts it, “stay[ing] with the philologist, the historian 
or the palaeographer”. 118 One must also bear in mind that, at best, one is dating 
the demise of the animal whose skin is being used for the parchment. There is 
necessarily a further delay in production of the parchment and in acquisition 
of it—perhaps from afar—and in actually executing the writing and/or deco¬ 
ration of it. Thus, while the technique is broadly useful, it cannot be expected to 
yield the accuracy of dating that would be important in a case like the present, 
and we must remain agnostic as to the actual date of the final presentation of 
this particular fragment in its manuscript form. 


115 Deroche, Qur’ans of the Umayyads, p. 13. 

116 Deroche, Qur’ans of the Umayyads, p. 13. 

117 Behnam Sadeghi and Uwe Bergmann, ‘The Codex of a Companion of the Prophet and the 
Qur’an of the Prophet’, Arabica 57 (2010), pp. 343-436, p. 348. 

118 Deroche, Qur’ans of the Umayyads, p. 13. 
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figure l Fragment 1. Q. 75:191-20:13. ms Birmingham, MinganaArab (1st.) 1572,/. 

PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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figure 2 q .2 o : io - i 6. The‘Qur’an of'Uthmdn’the Al- 

Hussein Mosque, Cairo, f 543 a . 

PHOTO: AL-MAKTABA AL-MARKAZIYYA 
LIL-MAKHTUTAT AL-ISLAMIYYA. FROM 
A DIGITAL COPY PROVIDED TO ME 
THROUGH THE GOOD OFFICES OF MR 
GHALI ADI 
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figure 3 Fragment2. <4.4223-140. ms Birmingham, Mingana Arab (IsL) 1572, f.g b 

PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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figure 4 Fragment 2. 0.4:141-152. ms Birmingham, Mingana Arab (IsL) 15/2, f. g a . 
PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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figure 5 Fragment2. <4.4:163-176. ms Birmingham, Mingana Arab (IsL) 1572,f. 2 * 

PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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figure 6 Fragment 2. Q.gnjS-g-.g. ms Birmingham, MinganaArab (IsL) 1572 ,f-3 a . 

PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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figure 7 Fragment 2. Q.5.77-27. ms Birmingham, MinganaArab (IsL) 1572 ,f 4 b . 
PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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figure 8 Fragment 2. q.6:go-g/. ms Birmingham, Mingana Arab (IsL) 1572,/. 5* 

PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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figure 9 Fragment 2. Q.6:g/~no. ms Birmingham, MinganaArab (IsL.) 1572,/. 6 a . 

PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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figure 10 Fragment 2. q.6:133-143- ms Birmingham, MinganaArab (IsL) 1572,/. 8 b . 

PHOTO: BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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